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AT THK BAY 


t 

V !'‘RV f.uiy mtirnini?. I’hc sun w;« rmt yet 
ji'trn, .tiui the wlmlc *»t t reseent B.iy w.i» 
hiJ 4 rn unJrf A white sc.i-mist. The big 
Ini'tli-ctHfirJ hi!!* .it the h.uk were sinuthcrcii 
T>Jt nnihl nut nee wlurr they enJed 4 fut the p.u!- 
ilittk** .uu! !»u«j.'.th'wH heg.m. I he s.iiu!y rtnitl w.ts 
gunc .tnJ the 5M.ii!vuk.t aitil }uitiM.il«»w*i the either 
•.iilf «if if; liicrc were n*' white liuiir-e cuvriei! wiltt 
irdtii’.li K* hi'v«»)ul thent; there wms nothing t*' 
in.uk v,!»!i!i w.iH he.t.h -tn.l where w.t‘» the sri, A 
hr.ivv lievv h i ! I lih-ri, I he gr-t^i w.»«t hUie. Big 
lirnpH hvM'.g "SI the hiiihr'i .uul ju it liuJ tint full; 
the iiherv, siiiltv l.n loj w ti Iniij) nti iti !«>ttg sf.ilk'i, 
iimi all the m u igohii jinj the |»mk^ in the ining^lmv 
g4{»!eii"i were howeil to the r,trth with wefiien’i. 
l)iTti.hr 4 were the i..K} tiuh^ii^. f ouinl }teJifl<i ot 
ilrw hiy on the Hjt turturtuitil le.tves. If lookril 
4<i thoui'li the tcA lu.l hr 4 te}i up hoHIv in the 4 .trk- 
ite'iH, ,»r though one niujienie w.tve h.i»l mme tip* 
pling, ripphng ii.iiv tjr i' !Vrfi,»pi tl ymi h4*l 
Wjkril up in the im !,!!r .4 the night y«>u might li.ive 
sent 4 big Inh Unking in 4 l the wut 4 uw 4ml gmir 
4g4in. . . . 
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At the Bay 

Ah-Aah! sounded the sleepy sea. And from the 
bush there came the sound of little streanus tlovv- 
ing, quickly, lightly, slipping between the smooth 
stones, gushing into ferny basins and out again: 
and there was the splashing of big drops <in large 
leaves, and something else—what was ir?--> 
a faint stirring and shaking, the snapping of a 
twig and then such silence that it seetnc^I sotnc «»fie 
was listening. 

Round the corner of Crescent Bay, between tlie 
piled-up masses of broken rock, a Hock <if sheep 
came pattering. They were huddletl together, a 
small, tossing, woolly mass, ami their tiiin, stick¬ 
like legs trotted along quickly as if the cold .itid the 
quiet had frightened them. Behind them ar» oKl 
sheep-dog, his soaking paws covercii witli saiitl, r.m 
along with his nose to the grouml, hut carelesdy, 
as if thinking of something else. .And then in the 
rocky gateway the shepherd himself appeared, 
He was a lean, upright old man, in a frie/e coat 
that was covered with a web of tiny lirops, velvet 
trousers tied under the knee, ami a wiiie-awakc 
with a folded blue handkerchief nutmi tlie hritn. 
One hand was crammed into his belt, the otfier 
grasped a beautifully smooth yellow .stick. And -is 
he walked, taking his time, he kept up a very suft 
light whistling, an airy, far-away fluting th.tt 
sounded mournful and tender. 'Ffte old ilug cut 
an ancient caper or two and then drew up sh.srp, 
ashamed of his levity, and walked a few tlignified 
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At the Bay 

fine-looking old man. As he lit up and the blue 
smoke wreathed his head, the dog, watching, Itwkcd 
proud of him. 

“Baa I Baaa I” The sheep spread out itJto a fan. 
They were just clear of the summer cohmy before 
the first sleeper turned over and lifted a drowsy 
head; their cry sounded in the dreams of little 
children . . . who lifted their arms to drag ihnvn, 
to cuddle the darling little woolly latnhs of steep. 
Then the first inhabitant appeared; it was the Bur¬ 
nells’ cat Florrie, sitting on the gatepost, far too 
early as usual, looking for their milk-girl. VVhers 
she saw the old shcep-iiog she sprang up tjuickly, 
arched her back, drew in her talihy head, and sf rmrd 
to give a little fastidious shiver. “I gh! Wh.it 
a coarse, revolting creature!’’ said Idtirrie. Hut the 
old sheep-dog, not looking up, waggled p.isf, fling- 
ing out his legs from .side to siile. (July one of his 
ears twitched to prove that he saw, aiui thought 
her a silly young female. 

The breeze of morning liftcil in the fnish and 
the smell of leaves and wet black earth tningled with 
the sharp smell of the sea. Myriads of bird'* were 
singing. A goldfinch flew over the shepherd's he.id 
and, perching on the tiptop of a sprav, it turned 
to the sun, ruffling its small breast feathers, ,\ml 
now they had passed the fishermati’s hut 
the charred-looking little uhart where I ri!.i the 
milk-girl lived with her old (iran. f'he sheep 
strayed over a yellow swamp and Wag, the sheep- 
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At the Bay 

dog, padded after, rounded them up and headed 
them for the steeper, narrower rocky pass that led 
out of Crescent Bay and towards Daylight Cove. 
“Baa! Baa!” Faint the cry came as they rocked 
along the fast-drying road. The shepherd put 
away his pipe, dropping it into his breast-pocket so 
that the little bowl hung over. And straightway 
the soft airy whistling began again. Wag ran out 
along a ledge of rock after something that smelled, 
and ran back agan disgusted. Then pushing, nudg¬ 
ing, hurrying, the sheep rounded the bend and the 
shepherd followed after out of sight. 

II 

A few moments later the back door of one of the 
bungalows opened, and a figure in a broad-striped 
bathing suit flung down the paddock, cleared 
the stile, rushed through the tussock grass into the 
hollow, staggered up the sandy hillock, and raced 
for dear life over the big porous stones, over the 
cold, wet pebbles, on to the hard sand that gleamed 
like oil. Splish-splosh! Splish-splosh! The wa¬ 
ter bubbled round his legs as Stanley Burnell waded 
out exulting. First man in as usual! He’d beaten 
them aU again. And he swooped down to souse 
his head and neck. 

“Hail, brother! All hail. Thou Mighty One!” 
A velvety bass voice came booming over the water. 
Great Scott 1 Damnation take it I Stanley lifted 
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At the Bay 

up to see a dark head bobbing far out and an arm 
lifted. It was Jonathan Trout—there before him! 
“Glorious morning!” sang the voice. 

“Yes, very fine!” said Stanley briefly. Why the 
dickens didn’t the fellow stick to his part of the sea ? 
Why should he come barging over to this exact 
spot? Stanley gave a kick, a lunge and struck out, 
swimming overarm. But Jonathan was a match 
for him. Up he came, his black hair sleek on his 
forehead, his short beard sleek. 

“I had an extraordinary dream last night!” he 
shouted. 

What was the matter with the man ? This mania 
for conversation irritated Stanley beyond words. 
And it was always the same—always some pifile 
about a dream he’d had, or some cranky idea he’d 
got hold of, or some rot he’d been reading. Stanley 
turned over on his back and kicked with his legs till 
he was a living waterspout. But even then . . . 
“I dreamed I was hanging over a terrifically high 
cliff, shouting to some one below.” You would be! 
thought Stanley. He could stick no more of it. 
He stopped splashing. “Look here. Trout,” he 
said, “I’m in rather a hurry this morning.” 

“You’re what?” Jonathan was so surprised— 
or pretended to be—that he sank under the .water, 
then reappeared again blowing. 

“All I mean is,” said Stanley, “I’ve no time to— 
to—to fool about. I want to get this over. I’m 
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At the Bay 

in a hurry. I’ve work to do this morning— 
see?” 

Jonathan was gone before Stanley had finished. 
“Pass, friend!” said the bass voice gently, and he 
slid away through the water with scarcely a ripple. 
. . . But curse the fellow! He’d ruined Stanley’s 
bathe. Wihat an unpractical idiot the man was! 
Stanley struck out to sea again, and then as quickly 
swam in again, and away he rushed up the beach. 
He felt cheated. 

Jonathan stayed a little longer in the water. 
He floated, gently moving his hands like: fins, and 
letting the sea rock his long, skinny body. It was 
curious, but in spite of everything he was fond of 
Stanley Burnell. True, he had a fiendish desire to 
tease him sometimes, to poke fun at him, but at 
bottom he was sorry for the fellow. There 
was something pathetic in his determination to 
make a job of everything. You couldn’t help feel¬ 
ing he’d be caught out one day, and then what an 
almighty cropper he’d come! At that moment an 
immense wave lifted Jonathan, rode past him, and 
broke along the beach with a joyful sound. What 
a beauty! And now there came another. That 
was the way to live—carelessly, recklessly, spending 
oneself. He got on to his feet and began to wade 
towards the shore, pressing his toes into the firm, 
wrinkled sand. To take things easy, not to fight 
against the ebb and flow of life, but to give way 
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At the Bay 

to it—that was what was needed. It was this ten¬ 
sion that was all wrong. To live-—to live! And 
the perfect morning, so fresh and fair, basking in 
the light, as though laughing at its own beauty, 
seemed to whisper, “Why not?” 

But now he was out of the water Jonathan turned 
blue with cold. He ached all over; it was as though 
some one was wringing the blood out of him. And 
stalking up the beach, shivering, all his muscles 
tight, he too felt his bathe was spoilt. He’d stayed 
in too long. 


m 

Beryl was alone in the living-room when Stan¬ 
ley appeared, wearing a blue serge suit, a stiff 
collar and a spotted tie. He looked almost uncannily 
clean and brushed; he was going to town for the 
day. Dropping into his chair, he puUed out his 
watch and put it beside his plate. 

“I’ve just got twenty-five minutes,” he said. 
“You might go and see if the porridge is ready, 
Beryl?” 

“Mother’s just gone for it,” said Beryl. She 
sat down at the table and poured out his tea. 

“Thanks!” Stanley took a sip. “Hallo!” he 
said in an astonished voice, “you’ve forgotten the 
sugar.” 

“Oh, sorry!” But even then Beryl didn’t help 
him; she pushed the basin across. What did this 
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At the Bay 

mean? As Stanley liciped himself his blue eyes 
widened: they seemed to (|uiver. He shot a quick 
glance at his sister-in-law atid leaned hack. 

“Nothing wrong, i.s there?" he asked carelessly, 
fingering his collar. 

Beryl’.s licad was bent; she turned her plate in 
her fingers. 

“Nothing." said her light voice. 'Fhcn she too 
looketl up, and smiled at Stanley. "Why sht»uld 
there be?" 

“0-t)hI No reason at all as far as I know. I 
tluHight you seemed rather-" 

At that mtnnent the thtor <q)cneil and the three 
little girls ajqH'ared, each carrying a porridge plate, 
riiey were tlressed alike in blue jerseys atul knickers; 
their brown legs were bare, and each hail her hair 
plaitetl and pimual up in what was called a htn-se’s 
tail. Beliinil them came Mrs. hairfieUl with the 
tray. 

“Carefully, children," she warncil. But tliey 
were taking the very greatest care. riicy Ittved 
being allinvetl tti carry thittgs. “Have you saiil 
gooil morning to your father.’'” 

"Yes, graiulma." rhey settled themselves on 
the bench opposite Stanley atul Beryl. 

“(iood miutiing, Stanley!” < )ltl Mrs. lYiiriicld 
gave him his plate. 

“Mortiitig, ntother! H«m’'s the ht>y?" 

"Splctitliil! He tttdy woke up once last night. 
What a perfect morning!” 'I'hc old woman 
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At the Bay 

paused, her hand on the loaf of bread, to jja/.e out 
of the open door into the garden. The sea sounded. 
Through the wide-open window streamed the sun 
on to the yellow varnished walls and bare Jloor. 
Everything on the table flashed and glittered. In 
the middle there was an old sahui bowl filled with 
yellow and red nasturtiums. She smiled, aful a 
look of deep content shone in her eyes. 

“You might cut me a slice of that breatl, mother,” 
said Stanley. “IVc only twelve and a half minutes 
before the coach passes. Has any one give«t my 
shoes to the servant girl?” 

“Yes, they’re ready for you.” Mrs. Fairfield 
was quite unruffled. 

“Oh, Kezia! Why are you such a messy chilli!" 
cried Beryl despairingly. 

“Me, Aunt Beryl?” Kezia stared at her. What 
had she done now? She had only tlug a river down 
the middle of her porridge, filled it, ami was eating 
the banks away. But she diti that every single morn, 
ing, and no one had said a word ujj til! now. 

“Why can’t you eat your fncnl properly like Isabel 
and Lottie?” How unfair grown-u(>s are! 

“But Lottie always makes a floating island, don’t 
you, Lottie?” 

“I don’t,” said Isabel smartly. “I pist sprinkle 
mine with sugar and put on the milk and finish it. 
Only babies play with their food." 

Stanley pushed back his chair and g<it up. 

“Would you get me those shoes, mother? And, 
10 



At the Bay 

Rer}'l, if you’ve finished, I wish you’d cut down to 
tiie gate a«ui stop the coucfi. Run in to your 
tnothcr, Isabel, and ask her where my howler hat’s 
been put. Wait a minute—have you-cluldrcn been 
plaving with niv stick?” 

‘‘N’o, fatherV’ 

‘‘But I put it here." Stanley began to bluster. 
‘‘I remember distinctly putting it in this c<irner. 
Now, who’s had it? 'I’here’s no time to lose. 
I.ook sharp! 'I'he stick’s got to be ftmtul." 

I''vcn Alice, the servant-girl, was tlrawn into the 
chase. "You fiavcn’t been using it to poke the 
kitchen fire with by aisy chance?" 

Stanley dashed intit the bedroom where I.inda 
was lying. “Most estraortiinary thing. I can’t 
keep a single possession to myself. "I'hey’ve mailc 
away with ttiy stick, now!" 

“.'stick, tle.ir? Wh.it stick?" I.ind.i’s vagueness 
on these occasions coiild not be real, Stanley de¬ 
cided. Woidd tiolioilv syrnpathi/e with him? 

"C'oach! Coach, Stanley!" Beryl’s voice cried 
from the gate. 

.Stanley waveil his urns to Linda. "No time t«» 
say gomi-bye!" he erietl. And he meant that as a 
punishmetif to her. 

I Ic snatched his bowler hat, ilaslied «nit of the 
house, and swung tlown the gaftlen path. \ es, 
the eoaeh w.is there waitittg, atiil Beryl, leaning 
«tvcr the open gate, was laughirsg up ut somelnuiy 
or other just as if nothing hail happened. ’Lite 



At the Bay 

heartlessness of women! The way they took it for 
granted it was your job to slave away h>r them 
while they didn’t even take the trouble to see that 
your walking-stick wasn’t lost. Kelly trailcil his 
whip across the horses. 

“Good-bye, Stanley,” called Beryl, sweetly anti 
gaily. It was easy enough to say good-bye! Atul 
there she stood, idle, shading her eyes with lier ham!. 
The worst of it was Stanley had to shout gtHul-bye 
too, for the sake of appearances, 'riicn he saw her 
turn, give a little skip and run back to the htnise. 
She was glad to be rid of himl 

Yes, she was thankful. Into the living-rtxnn 
she ran and called “He’s gone!” Liiithi crietl 
from her room: “Beryl! Has Stanley gone ?" < >!il 

Mrs. Fairfield appeared, carrying the boy in his 
little flannel coatee. 

“Gone?” 

“Gone!” 

Oh, the relief, the difference it made to have the 
man out of the house. Their very voices were 
changed as they called to one another: they sinmded 
warm and loving and as if they sharcil a sccirt. 
Beryl went over to the table. “1 lave umiihcr cup 
of tea, mother. It’s still hot.” -She wanttnl, s.iinc- 
how, to celebrate the fact tiiat they could ijo what 
they liked now. There was no man to disturb them; 
the whole perfect day was theirs. 

“No, thank you, child,” said ohl Mrs. Fairfield, 
but the way at that moment she tossed the boy up 
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At the Bay 

and said “a.gans-a-|r(Mis-a-ga!’* to him meant that 
sfic icit the sauic. The little girls ran into the 
paddock like chickens let out <it' a coop. 

I'.Vcn Alice, the servant-girl, washing up the 
dishes in the kitchen, caught the intectitm and usetl 
the precious tank water in a perfectly reckless 
fashion. 

"< Hi, these men!” said she, and she plunged the 
teapot into the howl anti heUl it untier the water 
even after it h.ul stoppeil huhhling, as if it too was 
a man atu! drowning was ttui good for tlicrn. 

IV 

“W.iit for me, Isa-hcl! Ke/ia, wait f<ir me!” 

'riiere u.is pcHif little Lottie, left hehitul again, 
lu’cause she tound it so ftMcfiiUy hart! to get tiver 
the stile I'v hei'self. When she stood tin the first 
step her knees he;’,.in to wohhle; she graspctl the 
post. Jhen you h.id to put one !eg tsver. But 
whiih leg.’* ^'h« never could tlecitle. And when 
she iliil tinaUy put one leg over with a sort of stamp 
tif tirspair ■ -the^ the feeling w.is awful. She was 
half in the paildotk still ;uul half in the tussock 
grass, .she clutiheil tfie pten tlrsperately and lifted 
up her voice. "Wait for me!" 

"Nf», tion’t you wait for her, Ke/i.t!” s.iid Isahrl. 
‘‘.She’s Stull a little silly. Slie’s always making a 
fuss, t (line tin!" Aiul she tuggrtl Ke/ia’s jersey. 
"Vou can use my bucket if yttu ct»mc with me,” she 
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At the Bay 

said kindly. “It’s bigger than yours.” But Ke/.ia 
couldn’t leave Lottie all by herself. She ran h.ick 
to her. By this time Lottie was very rcii in the 
face and breathing heavily. 

“Here, put your other foot over,” said Ke/ia. 

“Where?” 

Lottie looked down at Kezia as if from a moun¬ 
tain height. 

“Here where my hand is.” Kezia pattcil the 
place. 

“Oh, there do you mean I” Lottie gave a deep 
sigh and put the second foot over. 

“Now—sort of turn round and sit down ami 
slide,” said Kezia. 

“But there’s nothing to sit down oh, Kc/ia,” said 
Lottie. 

She managed it at last, and once it was over si»c 
shook herself and began to beam. 

“I’m getting better at climbing over stile.s, aren’t 
I, Kezia?” 

Lottie’s was a very hopeful nature. 

The pink and the blue sunbonnet followtal Isabel’s 
bright red sunbonnet up that sliding, slipping iiill. 
At the top they paused to decide where to go am! 
to have a good stare at who was there ah tnuiy. 
Seen from behind, standing against tlic .skyline, ges¬ 
ticulating largely with their spades, they looked 
like minute puzzled explorers. 

The whole family of Samuel Josephs was there 
already with their lady-help, who sat on a camp-stool 
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At the Bay 

and kept order with a whistle that she wore tied 
round her neck, and a sjnall cane with w'hich she di¬ 
rected operations. The Samuel Josephs never 
playcui by themselves or manapieil their own game. 
If they did, it ended in the boys pouring water 
diuvn the girts’ necks or the girls trying to put little 
black crabs into the btws' pockets. So Mrs. S. J. 
and the poor lady-help ilrew up what she called a 
“brogratmne” every morning to keep them "abused 
and out of bischief." It was all competitions or 
races or routul games. I’Aervthing began with a 
piercing blast of the laily-help’s whistle and ended 
with another. There were even prizes “large, 
rather ilirty pajwr parcels which the huly-helj* with 
a sour little smile lirew out of a bulging striftg kit. 
The Samuel Josephs fought fearfully for the prizes 
atul cheated anil pinched one another’s arms—they 
were all expert pituhers. 'I he onlv time the Bur¬ 
nell chihireti ever playeil with them Kezia had got a 
prize, and whrti she uttilid three hits of paper she 
fotijul a very small rusty bufton-hook, Site ctnihln’t 
understand why they made such a fuss. . . . 

But they never played with the .Samuel Josephs 
juHV or even went ti» their parties. The .Samuel 
Josepfjs were always giving children’s parties at the 
Bav and there was always the same food, \ lug 
washhand basin uf very Iwown fruit-sal.id, buns cut 
into four and a washhaiul Jug full of somcthitig the 
lady-help called "I imonadear." .\nd you went 
away in the evening with half the frill torn otf your 
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frock or something spilled all down the front of 
your open-work pinafore, leaving the Samuel Jo¬ 
sephs leaping like savages on their lawn. No! 
They were too awful. 

On the other side of the beach, close down to the 
water, two little boys, their knickers rolled up, 
twinkled like spiders. One was digging, the other 
pattered in and out of the water, filling a srn.al! 
bucket. They were the Trout boys, Pip aiui Rags. 
But Pip was so busy digging and Rags was so husv 
helping that they didn’t see their little CJiusins until 
they were quite close. 

“LookI” said Pip. “Look what I’ve tlisrov- 
ered.;” And he showed them an old, wet, squ.ished- 
looking boot. The three little girls st.ireil. 

“Whatever are you going to do with it?’’ asked 
Kezia. 

“Keep it, of course!” Pip was very scornful. 
“It’s a find—see?” 

Yes, Kezia saw that. AH the same . . . 

“There’s lots of things buried in the saml,’’ ex¬ 
plained Pip. “They get chuckeii up from wrecks. 

Treasure. Why—you might find-” 

But why does Rags have to keep otj pouring 
water in?” asked Lottie. 

“Oh, that’s to moisten it,” said Pip, “to m.tkc 
the work a bit easier. Keep it up, Rags.” 

And good little Rag.s ran up and down, pouring 
in the water that turneti brown like coco.j, 

“Here, .shall I show you what I foutul yesteniay ?“ 
i6 
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said Pip mystcruHisly, and he stuck his spade into 
t!ic sasui, “iVumise not to tell." 

They promised. 

‘\S.iv, cfoH>i rnv !ic;irt straight dinkiun." 

'ilic little girls said it. 

Pip tut>k stmtething tuit of his ptickct, rubheti it 
a long time on tlie front of his jersey, tlicn breathed 
on if anti rubbed it ag.iin. 

*‘N'«ny turn rtnind!" he or<lcretl, 

'i’hey turtseil round. 

*'.‘\U look the same way! Keep still! Now!” 

Atul his hantl opened; he hrUl up t<» the light 
something that flashed, th.tt winked, that was a most 
lovely green. 

“It's a ticmrr.d,’' said Pip solenttsly. 

“I'i it really, Pif*;*’’ ITen P.ibrl was impressed. 

I he luycly green thing srrrned to danee in Pip’s 
fingers. Aunt Hn vl h.id a nemer.i! in :i ring, but it 
was a yrry small one. ‘Phis one was as big as a star 
ami far more beautiful. 


V 

As the morning Icngthcjjcil wholr parties ap¬ 
peared iiver the sand hills and came thnvn on the 
firaeh !*> b-sttu'. It was tunirrstoud that ;il eleven 
o’tltHk the women and «.hildrcn of the summer 
erdojiv had the sea to fhentsrlvrs. Mrs! the Wi<mrfj 
tnubrs’ini, pullrd on their bathing dresses arid eov- 
creil their heads in hideous caps like sponge liags; 
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then the children were unbuttoned. The bea 
strewn with little heaps of clothes and sho< 
big summer hats, with stones on them to kee] 
from blowing away, looked like immense 
It was strange that even the sea seemed to 
differently when all those leaping, laughing 
ran into the waves. Old Mrs. Fairfield, in 
cotton dress and a black hat tied under th. 
gathered her little brood and got them ready, 
little Trout boys whipped their shirts 
their heads, and away the five sped, whih 
grandma sat with one hand in her knitti 
ready to draw out the ball of wool when si 
satisfied they were safely in. 

The firm compact little girls were not half sc 
as the tender, delicate-looking little boys. P 
Rags, shivering, crouching down, slapping the 
never hesitated. But Isabel, who could 
twelve strokes, and Kezia, who could nearl) 
eight, only followed on the strict understandir 
were not to be splashed. As for Lottie, she 
follow at all. She liked to be left to go in hi 
way, please. And that way was to sit down 
edge of the water, her legs straight, her 
pressed together, and to make vague motion 
her arms as if she expected to be wafted out 
But when a bigger wave than usual, an old wl 
one, came lolloping along in her direction, she 
bled to her feet with a face of horror and flew 
beach again. 
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“Here. mothtT, kccji those for me, will ymi?” 

'I'wu lini^s and a thin gold chain were dropped 
into Mrs. h'.urticld’s lap. 

“ Vi s, ihar. But .ircn’t you going to hathc here ?" 

“N’o-o," Bcrvl tlrawlcd. She sounded vague. 
’Tm undressing farther along. I’m going to hathc 
V itfi Mrs. I i.irry Keinher." 

“\*eiy well.” But Mrs. h'airlield’s lips set. 
Stic tlisapprovcd of Mrs. Harry Rcmher. Beryl 
knew it, 

Boor old tnother, she smiled, as she skimmed «n*er 
tlie stones, i’ooi* old tnother! tUil! (fh, 'what 
juv, wh.it bliss it was to he young. . . . 

'•You look very plr.ised,” said Mrs, Harry Kem- 
her. .’she s.it hunched up on the stimes, her arms 
nuiiui her knees, smoking. 

"It’s such a lovely day,” ruiii! Beryl, smiling tUnvn 
at her. 

“t *!i, my Jiitrf" Mrs, Harry Kemher’s voice 
souiuU'd as though she knew better thatt that. Hut 
then her voi, r .dw ivs sounded as though she knew 
something better .il>out you th.tn you did yiturHclt. 
She «.ts a long, sti augr-looking woni.m witli narrow 
hands .Old fret. Her l.ur, too, was long atiii nar- 
t«nv aiul rsh.ttistr ! looking ; etrn fier fair turletl 
fi ittge looked burnt out afnl withered. Site was the 
onU w .It the Bay who smoketl, and she smoked 

ini e .i.ttit! V , kerpsng llie I'.garettr between her bps 
wltilr slir talked, .osd otslv taking it out when the 
ash was so b»ng you could nut understatul why it 
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did not fall. When she was not playing hri«igc— 
she played bridge every day of her life—.she spetit 
her time lying in the full glare of the sun. .'^hc 
could stand any amount of it; she never had cttuuith. 
All the same, it did not seem to warm her. 
Parched, withered, cold, she lay stretched ofi the 
stones like a piece of tossed-up driftwood. ‘Fhe 
women at the Bay thought she was very, verv f.Ht. 
Her lack of vanity, her slang, the way she tre.itcd 
men as though she was one of them, atul the t.ut 
that she didn’t care twopence about her house and 
called the servant Gladys “Glad-cycs,” w.ih ilisgr.iee- 
ful. Standing on the veranda steps Mrs. Ketnlwr 
would call in her indifferent, tired voice, "1 s.iv, 
Glad-eyes, you might heave me a hatidkerchief if 
I’ve got one, will you?” Atul (ilad-eves, a re 1 how 
in her hair instead of a cap, and white sfioes, came 
running'with an impudent smile. If was .it) iIkmIuIc 
scandal I True, she had no children, ant! her hus- 
band. . . . Here the voices were always raised: 
they became fervent. IIow can he have tn.urirtl 
her? How can he, how can he? It must Iiavc 
been money, of course, but even then! 

Mrs. Kember’s husband was at least ten years 
younger than she was, and so incretiibly handsome 
that he looked like a mask or a most {>erfrct illus¬ 
tration in an American novel rather than a man, 
Black hair, dark blue eyes, rtui lips, a slow sleepy 
smile,^ a fine tennis player, a perfect dancer, and 
with it all a mystery. Harry Kcmbcr was like a 
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man walking in his sleep. Men cmildn’t stand him, 
they enuKin’t get a w<trd <nit «d' the chap: he ignored 
his wife just as she ignored him. How liid he live? 
()f course there were stories, hut such stories! 'rhey 
•sifnply couldn’t he told. I’hc women he’d been 
seen with, the places he’d been seen in . . , hut 
luuhing w.ts ever cert.un, nothing delinitc. Home t»f 
the woiuen at the H.ty priv ately thought hchl commit 
a miiiilcr ofse day. Yes, even while they talked 
tit Mrs. Keinher anil ttiok in the awful ctincoction 
she w.is wearing, they saw her, stretchcil as she lay 
on the heath; hut eoUl, hhiody, amt still with a cigar¬ 
ette stuck in the citrner of her mouth. 

Mrs, Kemher rt»se, yawnril, tnisnappeil her hrlt 
huckle, ainl tuggctl at the tape of her blouse. And 
He! vl stcppril out of her skirt asiil sheil her jersey, 
ami stood up ill her short white pettiitiat, and her 
carnisitle with ribbon hows mt the shtiuhlers. 

“Mercy on us,’’ s.iid Mrs. Harry Kemher, “what 
a little hr.iutv you are!” 

“Don’i!” s.tid Heiyl softly: hut, tlr.iwiitg tiil i»nc 
sfucking an»i thcfi the other, siie lelt a little he.iuty. 

“.Mv dear why not l" said Mrs, I l,trry Kemher, 
stampirig on her ttwfi peftico.if. Kr4lly--''hrr 
uiuiercloihf s! ,\ p.ur of blue cotton knickers and 

a linrti hoilae that rrmimlr't isiie sotnrhow »tl a 
pilhiWH.ise. . . . you don’t we.ir sf.ivs, do 

you?” She toiHhrii Beryl’s waist, and llrrv! ipratig 
aw.sv with .t small alicctcd cry. i hrti ’ Never!'* 
»hc said firmly. 
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“Lucky little creature,” sighed Mrs. Keniber, un¬ 
fastening her own. 

Beryl turned her back and began the cumplicatet! 
movements of some one who is trying to t.ikf otf 
her clothes and to pull on her bathing-dress all at 
one and the same time. 

“Oh, my dear—don’t mind me,” said Mrs. 1 larry 
Kember. “Why be shy? I shan't cat you. 1 
shan’t be shocked like those other ninnies.” And 
she gave her strange neighing laugh and gritnaecd 
at the oiher women. 

But Beryl was shy. She never undressed in front 
of anybody. Was that silly? Mrs. I larry Kcin- 
ber made her feel it was silly, even somctlujjg to be 
ashamed of. Why be shy indeed! She glanccil 
quickly at her friend standing so boldly in Iter torn 
chemise and lighting a fresh cigarette; and a quiek, 
bold, evil feeling started up in lier breast. I .augh- 
ing recklessly, she drew on the limp, sandy-feeling 
bathing-dress that was not quite dry and fastened 
the twisted buttons. 

“That’s better,” said Mrs. Harry Kctnbrr. 
They began to go down the beach together. 
“Really, it’s a sin for you to wear clothes, my eicar. 
Somebody’s got to tell you some day.” 

The water was quite warm. It was tliat marvel¬ 
lous transparent blue, flecked witfi silver, but the 
sand at the bottom looked gold; when you kicked 
with your toes there rose a little puff of goUl-dust, 
Now the waves just reached her breast. Beryl 
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tood, her arms outstretched, gazing out, and as 
ach wave came she gave the slightest little jump, so 
lat it seemed it was the wave which lifted her so 
ently. 

“I believe in pretty girls having a good time,” 
lid Mrs. Harry iKember. “Why not? Don’t 
ou make a mistake, my dear. Enjoy yourself.” 
md suddenly she turned turtle, disappeared, and 
ivam away quickly, quickly, like a rat. Then she 
icked round and began swimming hack. She was 
oing to say something else. Beryl felt that she 
as being poisoned by this cold woman, but she 
»nged to hear. But oh, how strange, how horrible 1 
.s Mrs. Harry Kember came up close she looked, 
i her black waterproof bathing-cap, with her sleepy 
ice lifted above the water, just her chin touching, 
ke a horrible caricature of her husand. 

VI 

In a steamer chair, under a manuka tree that 
rew in the middle of the front grass patch, Linda 
urnell dreamed the morning away. She did noth- 
ig. She looked up at the dark, close, dry leaves 
f the manuka, at the chinks of blue between, and 
3w and again a tiny yellowish flower dropped on 
sr. Pretty—^yes, if you held one of those flowers 
1 the palm of your hand and looked at it closely, 
was an exquisite small thing. Each pale yellow 
stal shone as if each was the careful work of a 
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loving hand. The tiny tongue in the centre g.ive 
it the shape of a bell. And when you turneil it tn-cr 
the outside was a deep bronze colour. But as smm 
as they flowered, they fell and were scattered. You 
brushed them off your frock as you talked; the 
horrid little things got caught in one’s hair. Why, 
then, flower at all? Who takes the trouble—-or the 
joy—to make all these things that are wasted, 
wasted. ... It was uncanny. 

On the grass beside her, lying between two 
pillows, was the boy. Sound asleep he lay, his head 
turned away from his mother. His line dark hair 
looked more like a shadow than like real hair, hiit 
his ear was a bright, deep coral, l.iiula claspct! her 
hands above her head and crossed her feet. It was 
very pleasant to know that all these bungalows sverr 
empty, that everybody was down on the beach, our 
of sight, out of hearing. She had the garden to her¬ 
self; she was alone. 

Dazzling white the picotee.s shone; the goldrn- 
eyed marigolds glittered; the nasturtiums wrc.jiheil 
the veranda poles in green and goUI flame. It only 
one had time to look at these flowers long enough, 
time to get over the sense of novelty ami str.ingc- 
ness, time to know theml But as soitn as tme 
paused to part the petals, to di,scovcr the imder-side 
of the leaf, along came Life ami <mc was swept 
away. And, lying in her cane chair, I.ind.i felt so 
light; she felt like a leaf. Along came f.ite like 
a wind and she was seized and shaken; she had to 
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Oh dear, would it always be so? Was there 
escape ? 

. . Now she sat <m the veranda <if their 'I'as- 
nian home, leaning against her father’s knee, 
d he prtJtnised, “As soon as y<ni ajul I are old 
tJgh, ! ,inny, w'e’ll cut o!f sotnevvlu re. we’ll escape, 
o boys together, I have a fancy I’d like to sail 
a river in China.” l.tnda saw tliat river, very 
c, covered with little rafts ami boats. She saw 
yclUiw hats of itie lunitnien and she heard their 
■j, thin voices as they called . . . 

'Yes, p.apa." 

hit just then a very broail young man with bright 
^er hair ■walketl slowly jnist their house, and 
rly, Solemnly even, uncoverctl. l.ifida’s father 
cd her ear teasingly, in the way he had. 
i -inny’.s beau,” he whtspereii, 
t)h, papa, fancy being married t<» Stanley Bur- 
!” 

If’cll, she was married to him. Ami what was 
c she loved him. .Not the St.inlcy w'hom every 
»a\v, not the everyday one: hut a timiii, sen-d- 
, innocent Staiilcy who knelt down every night 
•ay his prayers, ami who longctl to he good. 
Icy was simple. If he believed in peojde—-as he 
‘vetl in her, hir instance-—it was with his whtdc 
t. He could not be disloyal; he could not tell 
Ami how terribly he suHrrnl if he thought 
one—-she— was n«g being ileatl straight, ilcad 
:rc with him! “This is too subtle for me!” 
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He flung out the words, but his oficn, (luivering, dis¬ 
traught look was like the look of a trapfunl hc.ist. 

But the trouble was—here Linda felt aliiiust iti- 
clined to laugh, though Heaven knows it was no 
laughing matter—she saw her Stanley so seldom. 
There were glimpses, moments, breathing spaces of 
calm, but all the rest of the time it was like living 
in a house that couldn’t be cured of the hafnt of 
catching on fire, on a ship that got wreckeil every 
day. And it was always Stanley who was in the 
thick of the danger. Her whole time was spctit in 
rescuing him, and restoring him, ami c.dming hitn 
down, and listening to his story. And what was 
left of her time was spent in the dreavl of having 
children. 

Linda frowned; she sat up quickly in her steamer 
chair and clasped her ankles. Yes, that was her 
real grudge against life; that was what she could m*t 
understand. That was the que.stion she askeil ami 
asked, and listened in vain for the answer. It vuis 
all very well to say it was the common lot tif mmen 
to bear children. It wasn’t true. .She, fur one, 
could prove that wrong. She was broken, made 
weak, her courage was gone, through child.hearijjg. 
And what made it doubly harti to hear was, she du! 
not love her children. It was ustdess pretcihiiiig. 
Even if she had had the strength she never wouitl 
have nursed and played with the little girls. N'ti, 
it was as though a cold breath luui ehilted her 
through and through on each of those awful jour- 
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neys; sho had no warrntii left to give them. As to 
the htsy—well, thank Heaven, mother had taken 
him: he was mother’s, or Beryl’s, or unylnniy’s who 
wanted him. She had hardly held him in her arms. 
She was so indifferent about him tliat as he lay 
there . . . Idnda glancctl down, 

'I'he boy fiad turnctl over. I le lay facing her, 
and he was no bmger asleep. I lis dark-blue, baby 
eyes were open; he looked as though he was peep¬ 
ing at his mother. And smhlenlv his face dimpled: 
it broke into a wide, toothless .smile, a perfect beam, 
no less. 

“I’m here!” that haj^py smile seemed to say. 
“Why lion’t you like me ?” 

'risere was something so (juaint, s(» unexpected 
about that smile that Linda smiled iierself. But 
she checked Iierself and said to the h«jy coldly, ”1 
iloii’t like h.ibics.” 

“Don’t like babies?” 'Lhc lu*y couUln’t believe 
her. “Dtin’t like mrf' He waveal his arms f«>«»l- 
ishly at his tJtother. 

I.intia liroppetl off her chair on to the grass. 

“Why dt> you keep on smiling?” she said severely. 
“If you knew what I was thitiking about, you 
wouUin’t.” 

But fie <inly st}uee/ed up his eyes, slyly, and roUcv! 
his heutl on the pillow. I le didn’t believe a word 
she saiil. 

“W'e know all about that!” smilcil the hoy. 

Linda was .so astonished at the eonfiilcncc of this 
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little creature. ... Ah no, be sincere. That was 
not what she felt; it was sometliinii fur ditlcrrnf, it 
was something so new, so . . - I he tears daticcdi 
in her eyes; she breathed in a small whisper t« the 
boy, “Hallo, my funny!” 

But by now the boy had forgotten his nuuher. 
He was serious again. Something pink, something 
soft waved in front of him. I le made a gr.th at it 
and it immediately disappeared. But wlum he lay 
back, another, like the first, appeared. This time 
he determined to catch it. He made a tremendous 
effort and rolled right over. 

VII 

The tide was out; the beach was deserteti; l.t/ily 
flopped the warm sea. 'I’hc sun beat down. Sw.it 
down hot and fiery on the fine sand, baking the grey 
and blue and black and white-vcimwi prlildcH, It 
sucked up the little drop of water tfi.it I.ty in the 
hollow of the curved shells: it bleached the pink l on- 
volvulus that threaded throiigfi am! through tiir 
sand-hills. Nothing seemed to nunc hut tlir '.mall 
sand-hoppers. Pit-pit-pit! They were never still. 

Over there on the weed-hung rucks th.it looked 
at low tide like shaggy beasts conic down to the 
water to drink, the sunlight seemcvl to spin like 4 
silver coin dropped into each of the small rmk pools. 
They danced, they quivered, and minute ri[»pies 
laved the porous shores. I.ooking down, bending 
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•cr, each pool was like a lake with pi»k atu! blue 
Hises clustered on the shores: and <»h! the vast 
oimtainous country behind those houses-—the ra- 
nes, the passes, the dangerous creeks and I'eati'ul 
acks that led to the water’s cilge. I nderneath 
ived the sea-ft>rcst—pink thread-like trees, velvet 
etnones, and orange berry-spotted weetls. Now a 
me on the bottom moved, rocked, ami there was a 
lUipse ol’ a black feeler: now a thread-like creature 
tvereil by and was hist. Sottuthing vvas happeti- 
to the pink, waving trees; they were changing 
a citld numnlight blue. Atul now there sounded 
e faintest “plop.” Who made that soutui ? What 
Ls going on ihnvn there? Amt Imw strong, how 
m{! the veaweed smelt in the hot sun. . . . 

'I'hc green bliiuls were drawn in the bungalows 
the summer coluny. (Her the veraiulas, prone 
the pailihuk, liting over the fetues, there were 
fiausteildnoking bathing-dresHes and rough striped 
wcls, t'iaeh luiek wimiow seemed to have a {»air 
.safiii-shiics on the sill and sornc lumjis of roek 
a butket or a etiUeefism of pawa shells. 'I'he 
sh ijuivered in a ha/e of heat; the samlv ro.ul 
s empty eveept for the I rtnils’ ilog Snooker, who 
' stretched in the vrrv mitidle of it. I tis lilue eye 
H turneti up, his legs stuck out sfitliy, ami he gave 
ticeasional ilcsperate-stiumling puti, as much as to 
‘ hr hail ilci ideil to m.ike an eml id it ami was only 
iting for some kiml cart to coine along. 

"What arc you looking at, my grandma? Why 
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do you keep stopping and sort of staring at the 
wall?” 

Kezia and her grandmother were taking their 
siesta together. The little girl, wearing ofily her 
short drawers and her undcr-hodiee, her arins aiiil 
legs bare, lay on one of the pufkd-up pilhnvs ol her 
grandma’s bed, and the old woman, in a white 
ruffled dressing-gown, sat in a rocker at the window, 
with a long piece of pink knitting in her lap. This 
room that they shared, like the other rtnuns of the 
bungalow, was of light varnished w«H)d atiil the thmr 
was bare. The furniture was of the shahhicst, tfne 
simplest. The dressing-table, f<»r instance, was ;i 
packing-case in a sprigged muslin petticoat, ativ! the 
mirror above was very strange; it was us thoutih a 
little piece of forked lightning was iniprisixjfd in 
it. On the table there stood a jar of sr.i-pinks, 
pressed so tightly together they lookeil tnore tike 
a velvet pincushion, and a special shell which Kr/i.i 
had given her grandma for a jiin-tray, and another 
even more special which she had tlmught wmihl 
make a very nice place for a watch to curl uj» in, 

“Tell me, grandma,” said Ke/,ia. 

The old woman sighed, whiftpeii the w'uol twice 
round her thumb, and drew the h<n»e neeillc thnnigh. 
She was casting on. 

“I was thinking of your Uncle William, darling,” 
she said quietly. 

“My Australian Uncle William?” said Kc/ia. 
She had another. 
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“Yes. «>f CiHirse." 

“I'hc one I never s.iw?" 

“ I h.it M 4S the one.” 

“WcU. wh.it luippenej to him?” Ke/ia knew 
jun tictlv well, hut sfie w.inteii tu he toU! .i|»,iin. 

'ilc went to the mines, .tnd ite ^ot a sunstroke 
there and ilie.i,” s.iul uhl Mrs, h'airtieUl. 

K,e/i.i blinked and eonsiilereit the pietnre a|»ain 
. . . a little man JaUen over like a tin soldier by 
the side of a big hlaek hole. 

it make you sad to think about hitn, 
granilma She hatnl her grandma to be sad. 

It was the old womatt’s turn to e«»nsider, Did 
it make iirr sail f I o look hark, haek. I n stare 
tlown the years, as Ke/ia had srett her doing. I’o 
|ouk after t/n m as a woinat) does, htng after iht'y 
were out of sight. Did it imike her sad? No, life 
was like that. 

“No, Kr/ia ” 

"But why f” asked Ke/ia. She lifted one hare 
arm an»! began to draw things in the air. “Why 
rhd I ndr William have to die? He wasn’t ohl.” 

Mrs. i airfiehi began eitunting the stifehrs in 
threes, “It just happenetl,” she said in an ahsorhed 
voicr. 

"Does everybody have to ilie?” asked Ke/ia. 

“|•;vervhodv!” 

“A/ef” Ke/ia stumded fearfully ii.eretluhius. 

“Some day, my tlarling,” 

“But, grandma.” Kr/ia waved her left leg and 
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waggled the toes. They felt sandy. “What if I 
just won’t?” 

The old woman sighed again and drew a long 
thread from the ball. 

“We’re not asked, Kezia,” she said sadly. “It 
happens to all of us sooner or later.” 

Kezia lay still thinking this over. She didn’t 
want to die. It meant she would have to leave here, 
leave everywhere, for ever, leave—Cleave her 
grandma. She rolled over quickly. 

“Grandma,” she said in a startled voice. 

“What, ray pet!”_ 

“You’re not to die.” Kezia was very decided. 

“Ah, Kezia”—her grandma looked up and smiled 
and shook her head—“don’t let’s talk about it.” 

“But you’re not to. You couldn’t leave me. 
You couldn’t not he there.” This was awful. 
“Promise me you won’t ever do it, grandma,” 
pleaded Kezia. 

The old woman went on knitting. 

“Promise me I Say never 1” 

But still her grandma was silent. 

Kezia rolled off the bed; she couldn’t bear it any 
longer, and lighdy she leapt on to her grandma’s 
knees, clasped her hands round the old woman’s 
throat and began kissing her, under the chin, behind 
the ear, and blowing down her neck. 

“Say never . . . say never . , , say never-” 

She gasped between the kisses. And then she be¬ 
gan, very softly and lightly, to tickle her grandma. 
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"Hir itiil %%innM% tlr*.'*fpr4 hrr knitting. 
Stic SlVlIflU: in lllf r*H-kcr, ^hr he^An 

Kr-/i.i* "‘>J¥ iirvrr, iirvrr, %^%’ nr%-r-/’ 

ICr/ij, mliilr ftirv bv tlirrr l.u 4 »!iin|t m f^Jt 

ariii^. *‘C*>!iir, ffijf% fiH' ^^jtiirffl! tii4i'» 

Cftilllgll, inV Witii jiiitiv!'' *%4u| «4%| 
til4! ''’Tii-k Itn fnv kft.llrv: '' 

llnlli III’ liirtii ti4tl |r»f|fu|trii mtuf llir 
wii aliiiiil. 


VIII 

llir %iifl W41 ^fill tu!l »»n flir ,|.r4r4rii m'tirii flir 
bark *.>1 tlir HninrlU' w?.th 4 

vrry gav itgtifr ivalkrJ ihr !■» ihr 

It AIkc, flir Atii |mi hrr 

fi4itiii mit. Ntir m'^nr 4 wln,?^' lu/li 

largr rr4 i»ti if 4^4 tnani^ ih^f fhri, tr.4 !:* 

^tiiiiiiirr, i%hi!r 4n4 a tyinr.i ‘-m frt 

ifir bfitll 4%'ll}i j'»M|»|nr¥ < -^1 %hr 

wtlilr 'ifauirii 4 I y%^tU 

fliuillil, ail4 in *inr |]..i!r-! 4 a % .' ^ v ■Ja-k-.f ! 

It.itikiii|C iiifiiliaJr %%'liuh %lir rrlrrrrJ a% li^r 

|irf nAiilT 

ficryk: tn llir Krr 

Wa^firil il4Un tlnniillit %hf ha.! nr in %y., h a 

gttf, It .\!ur ll.i*! h!j 4 kr 4 Isrr j 4 -..r irnfi 4 

picrr rif' r«*rk fir I mi r *4ir %|j,rfr4 mif, fh*.' |<uiyr, r 

Wtiiif4 Iniir ticcii rMiti|4rfr Afi ! Mlirtr 4''4 .1 
like llial gti III III a |iUi:r likr tlis% f I he hrai I 
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Fijian fan beat scornfully at that lovely bright mane. 
She supposed Alice had picked up some horrible 
common larrikin and they’d go oft' into the hush to- 
gether. Pity to make herself so conspicuous: they’d 
have hard work to hide with Alice in that rig^mt. 

But no, Beryl was unfair. Alice was guitig to 
tea with Mrs. Stubbs, who’d sent her an “invite” by 
the little boy who called for onlers. She had 
taken ever such a liking to Mrs. Stubbs ever situe 
the first time she went to the shop to get something 
for her mosquitoes. 

“Dear heart 1” Mrs. Stubbs had clapj'cd her 
hand to her side. “I never seen any one so e.iten. 
You might have been attacked by canningbais.” 

Alice did wish therc’d been a bit ot life on 
the road though. Made her feel so <|ueer, haviog 
nobody behind her. Made her feel all vve.ik in the 
spine. She couldn’t believe that some one 
watching her. And yet it was silly to turn rountl; 
it gave you away. She pulle<I up iier ghoc'i, 
hummed to herself and saiii to the distattt gum-irer, 
“Shan’t be long now.” But that was hatiUy mm- 
pany. 

Mrs. Stubbs’s shop was perched on a little hilloik 
just off the road. It had two big witnlows fur eves, 
a broad veranda for a hat, and the sign im the rouf, 
scrawled MRS. STUBBS’S, was like a little card 
stuck rakishly in the hat cnnvn. 

On the veranda there hung a long string of hath- 
ing-dresses, clinging together as though titey’tl just 
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hccn rt‘Si-iicii from the sea rather than waiting to 
go iti, ;uul lu-siilc thciH tiicrc lumg a cluster of sand¬ 
shoes so cMraortiinarily mixed that to get at one 
pair you iuui to tear a[>.irt and forcihly separate at 
least iifty. !'dm then it was tlie rarest thing to find 
the left that bclotigcd to the right. So many people 
had lost patience atul g<tne oil with one shoe that 
fitted anil one that was a little tot» big, . . , Mrs. 
Stulibs prided herself on keeping something of every- 
thifjg. I'hc two windows, arranged in the form of 
precarious pyramids, were crammetl so tight, piled so 
high, that it seemed ottly a conjuror could prevent 
them from top[>iing over. In the left-hand comer 
of one wintbnv, glued to the pane hy f«>ur gelatine 
lo/cnges, there was—and there had been frt»m time 
immemt>rial-“ a notice. 

I.<»st ! tlANSuMI COM. BRtHlCIt 
Si»MI> <ioI t> 

OX OR M \K It! \ctl 
Kl ol I I Rl t» 

Alice pressed open the dour, ’f'he hell jangled, 
the red serge curtains parted, ami .Mrs. Stubbs 
appeared. With her broad smile ami the long 
hacon kaitc in her hattd, she htoked like a friendly 
brigaiiil. Alice was welcomed so warmly that she 
found it ijuite difficult to keep up her “manners.” 
They consisted of persistent little coughs and hetns, 
pulls at her gloves, tweaks at her skirt, and a curious 
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difficulty in seeing what was set before her or 
understanding what was said. 

Tea was laid on the parlour table—-hani, sar¬ 
dines, a whole pound of butter, and such a l.irgc 
johnny cake that it looked like an advcrtisenicnt for 
somebody’s baking-powder. But the I’rinius sttivc 
roared so loudly that it was useless to try to talk 
above it. Alice sat down on the celge of a basket- 
chair while Mrs. Stubbs pumped the stove still 
higher. Suddenly Mrs. Stubbs whippeti the etish- 
ion off a chair and disclosed a large browit-paper 
parcel. 

“I’ve just had some new photers taken, rnv dear,” 
she shouted cheerfully to Alice, "'rell me what you 
think of them.” 

In a very dainty, refined way Alice wet iirr linger 
and put the tissue back from the first one. i ife! 
How many there were! There were three do//ing 
at least. And she held it up to the light. 

Mrs. Stubbs sat in an arm-chair, leaning very 
much to one side. There was a look t»f miUi aston¬ 
ishment on her large face, and well there might be. 
For though the arm-chair stood on a carpet, to tisc 
left of it, miraculously skirting the earpet-honier, 
there was a dashing water-fall. On fter rigfit stood 
a Grecian pillar with a giant fern-tree <in either side 
of it, and in the background towered a gaunt tnoun- 
tain, pale with snow. 

“It is a nice style, isn’t it?” shouted Mrs. Stubbs; 
and Alice had just screamed “Sweetly” when the 
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roaring of the Primus stove died d»m’n, {i/'/led out, 
ceased, and she said '“Pretty” in a silence that was 
frightening. 

"Draw up your chair, my dear," said Mr.s. 
Stuhhs, beginning tt» pour out. "Vcs," she said 
tlutughtfully. as she hatnied the tea, "hut I don’t 
care about the si/e. Pm having an enlargemint. 
Ail very well for Christjiias cartls, hut I never was 
the one for stnall photers tny.self. You get ruj eom- 
fi>rt out of them. To say the truth, I Hnd them 
dis’earfening." 

.Alice ijuitc saw what she meant. 

"Si^e,” saiti Mrs. Stuhhs. “(rive me st/c. 
'Pliat was what my poor dear husband was always 
saying, lie couldn't stami anything small, tiavc 
him the creeps. .\nd, strange as it may seem, my 
dear” here Mrs. Stttl'hs creakerl aitii seemed to 
espaiul herself .it the memory>“’"“it was dropsy that 
carried hitn oil at the bust. Many’s the time they 
ilrawn one and a h.df pints front 'im at the 
'osjhfal. ... It seetned like a Jiuigtnint.” 

Alice fnirncil to ktiow csaetly wftat it was that was 
drawn from him. She vcnturctl, "I supptJse it was 
water.” 

But Mrs. Stuhhs lived Alice with her eyes and 
replied meaningly, “It was liijiiiti, my tlear.” 

I itjuid! Alice jutnped away from the wonl like 
a cat and catnr hack to it, nosing and wary. 

” riiat’s ’im!” Haiti Mrs. Stuhhs, ami she pointed 
dramatically to the lifc-si/c head and shoulders of 
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a burly man with a dead white rose in the button¬ 
hole of his coat that made you thitik of a curl of 
cold mutting fat. Just below, in silver letters on a 
red cardboard ground, were the words, “He tjot 
afraid, it is I.” 

“It’s ever such a fine face," said Alice taintly. 

The pale-blue bow on the top a( Mrs. Stulihs’s 
fair frizzy hair quivered. She areheil her plump 
neck. What a neck she had I It was bright pink 
where it began and then it changed to warrii 
apricot, and that faded to the colour of a brown egg 
and then to a deep creamy. 

“All the same, my dear," she said surprisinglv, 
“freedom’s best I” Her soft, fat chuckle soundcul 
like a purr. “Freedom’s best,” said .Mrs. .Stubl's 
again. 

Freedoml Alice gave a loud, silly little titter. 
She felt awkward. Her mind flew hack tn her *nvii 
kitching. Ever so queer! She wantctl to he hack 
in it again. 


IX 

A strange company assembled in the Burnells’ 
washhouse after tea. Round the table tlierc sat a 
bull, a rooster, a donkey that kept furgetting it 
was a donkey, a sheep and a bee. I hc w.ishhouHe 
was the perfect place for such a jiiccting because 
they could make as much noise as they liked, and 
nobody ever interrupted. It was a small tin shed 
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standing apart from the lHi«ga!<>w. Agamst titc 
wall there was a deep triuigh and in the ei»rner a 
c<*j'{H'r with a basket of clothes-pc^s on ttjp of it. 
The little wiiuitm*, spun over with cobwebs, had a 
pica* of camllc and a mouse-trap on the dusty sill. 
I'herc \vere clivtheslines criss-crossed overhead and, 
hatsgifjg frtim a peg on the wall, a very big, a huge, 
rusty h<»r.scshoe. The table w’as in the tniddic witlt 
a form at either side. 

“You can’t he a bee, Kc/,ia. A bee’s not an 
animal. lt’,s a nin.seck.” 

Ih, but I do want to be a bee frightfully," 
wailetl Kc/ia. ... A tiny bee, alt yellow-furry, 
with stripcil legs. Hhc tlrew her legs up under 
her and Icanetl over the table. She felt she was a 
bee. 

"A tunscck must be an animal," .she saitl stoutly. 
"It makes a tmise. It’s not like a lish.” 

“I’m a bull, I’m a bull!’’ cried Pip. And he gave 
such a tremenilous bellow—>!iow ilid he make that 
noise?-—that I <Utie looked <iuite alarmed. 

'i’ll be a sheep," said little Rags. "A whole 
lot of sheep went past this morning.” 

"I low do you know ?" 

"Duii heard tltem. Baa !" 1 le sounded like the 

little lamli that trots hchintl and seems to wait to be 
carrieti. 

"Cock-a-titHHlle-iio!” shrillcti Isabel. With her 
reil cfireks and bright eyes she looked like a rooster. 

“What’ll I be?” Lottie asked everybody, and she 
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sat there smiling, waiting for them to tlecide fot 
her. It had to be an easy one. 

“Be a donkey, Lottie.” It was Kc/ia’s sug¬ 
gestion. “Hee-haw! You can’t forget that.” 

“Hee-haw!” said Lottie solemnly. “When ilo I 
have to say it?” 

“I’ll explain. I’ll explain,” said the hull. It was 
he who had the cards. He waved them round hia 
head. “All be quiet! All listen!” And he waited 
for them. “Look here, Lottie." I Ic turned up 
a card. “It’s got two spots on it—see? Now, if 
you put that card in the middle anil somclHniy else 
has one with two spots as well, you say 'I Ice-haw',' 
and the card’s yours.” 

“Mine?” Lottie was round-eyed. ” r<i keep?” 

“No, silly. Just for the game, see? just whih- 
we’re playing,'” ITic bull was very eross with her. 

“Oh, Lottie, you are a little silly,” »ai<l the proini 
rooster. 

Lottie looked at both of them. Then she hutig 
her head; her lip quivered. "I d<m’t not want to 
play,” she whispered. 'I'he others glatucd at one 
another like conspirators. All <tf tiiem knew what 
that meant. She would go away and ite iliHcovercil 
somewhere standing with her pinny thrown over her 
head, in a corner, or against a wall, or even behind 
a chair. 

“Yes, you do, Lottie. It’s quite easy,” laid 
Kezia. 
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Aru{ Isuhi'!, repentant, said exactly like a i^rown- 
up, .it^h mt', Lottie, ami you’ll soon learti." 

“t'herr up. l ot," saisi I’ip. " i‘hcic, I kmnv 
vvliat I'll »io. I’ll give you the first <»ne. It’s mine, 
reallv, lujt I'll give it to you. Here you are." 
Atiii he shimmeii fiie c.ird don-n in front of Lottie. 

Liutie revived at th.it. But now she was in 
another tlifliculty. *‘l haven’t got a hanky," .she 
s.iid; "I want one hadly, too." 

"Here, Lottie, you can use mine." Rags dipped 
into his s.iilor hhnise ami brought up a very wet¬ 
looking one, knotted together. "Be very careful," 
he warncii her. "(hily use that corner. Don’t un¬ 
do it. Lve got a little starfish inside I’m going to 
try and tame." 

“*Oh, come on, you girls,” said the bull. "And 
mind—you’re not to look at your cards. You’ve 
got to keep your hands under the table till 1 say 
‘Cio.’ " 

.Smack went the c.ards rountl the table, 'flicy 
tried with all their might to see, hut Li|> was too 
ipiitk for them. It was very exciting, sitting there 
in the washhouse: it w.as all they could do not to 
hurst into a little chorus of animals before Lip had 
finisheil tlealing. 

"Now, Lottie, yens hegin." 

I'imidly Lottie stretched out a hand, took the top 
caril off her pack, had a good look at it-—it was 
plain sfsc was counting the spots—and put it down. 
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“No, Lottie, you can’t cio that. It ou mustn t 
look first. You must turn it the other way over.” 

“But then everybody will see it the same time as 
me,” said Lottie. 

The game proceeded. Mooe-ooo-er! 'I’hc bull 
was terrible. He charged over the table and 
seemed to eat the cards up. 

Bss-ss! said the bee. 

Cock-a-doodle-do 1 Isabel stood up in her ex¬ 
citement and moved her elbows like wings. 

Baal Little Rags put down the King of Dia¬ 
monds and Lottie put down the one they called the 
King of Spain. She had hardly any cards lett. 

“Why don’t you call out, Lottie ?” 

“I’ve forgotten what I am,” sakl the dtmkey wt>e- 
fully. 

“Well, change! Be a dog instead! Bow¬ 
wow 1” 

“Oh yes. That’s much easier." Lottie smiled 
again. But when she and Ke/ia both had a otic 
Kezia waited on purpose. 'I’he others tnailc signs 
to Lottie and pointed. Lottie turned very reil; she 
looked bewildered, and at last she said, "I lee-haw 1 
Ke-zia.” 

“Ss! Wait a minute!” They were in the very 
thick of it when the bull stoppeti them, hoUiing up 
his hand. “What’s that? What’s that noise?” 

“What noise? What do you mean?” asked the 
rooster. 

“Ssl Shut up I Listen!” They 
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sti!!. “I I hc.trvl .i sort nf km»ckifig," 

suiJ the tnill. 

“'What w.i*i it like t" uskcil the faintly. 

\tt aii'.Hfr. 

rite her gave a shuihicr. *‘VV*hatcvrr ilit! «'c 
shut the 4oi)r lui'f" she saiil softly, t fh, why, why 
hai! thev shiit the door 

While thrv weir j’l.tvitsg, the tlav hat! faded; the 
gorgroHH lUiHet had hia/ct! attd tiietl, Am! now 
tfir ijuivk dark tame rating over the «ca, over the 
saiiddiills, yji the paddotk. V<»u vsrre i’rightene*! to 
look in the torncis ot the w.Hldittusr, aiu! yet you 
h;ul to hn>k with all your might. And somewhere, 
far avvav, grandma wa-i lighting a lamj*. *!'he 
hlimh were hring {udlrd tlown: the kitehen fire 
leapt it) the fimt on the jjianteljhetr, 

“It vvtHihl he awful now," said the hull, “if a 
spitier was to fall ft«iin the iritiug o« to the table, 
wouldn’t it ?“ 

“SpitierH ti«»n’t fall from eeilings,” 

“Yes, thrv do. t fur Min toUl ys she'd seen ‘A 
s|»itirr as lug as a sauirr, with hmg hairs on it like 
a gooseherry.” 

<iuitk!v all the little hraifs were jerked tip: all 
the little hiiihrs drew together, pressed fogellier. 

“Why ifoesn’t soineliody tome aiitl tall us.'’” tried 
tfie rooster. 

f >h, th»»sr grown-ups, laughing ami snug, sitting 
in the lauipdight, tlrinking out «f tups! ‘Fhcy’d 
forgotten aht»ut them. No, not really forgtitlen. 
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That was what their smile meant. They hati de¬ 
cided to leave them there all by themselves. 

Suddenly Lottie gave such a piercing scream that 
all of them jumped off the forms, all <»f them 
screamed too. “A face—a face looking!” shrieked 
Lottie. 

It was true, it was real. Pressed against tf»c 
window was a pale face, black eyes, a black beard. 

“Grandma! Mother! Somebody 1" 

But they had not got to the door, tumbling <n'cr 
one another, before it opened f<ir Lticlc Jonathan. 
He had come to take the little boy.s home. 

X 

He had meant to be there before, but in the frtmt 
garden he had come upon Linda walking ti[» and 
down the grass, stopping to pick oft a ilcad pink or 
give a top-heavy carnation something to lean 
against, or to take a deep breath of sotnething, and 
then walking on again, with her little air of remote¬ 
ness. Over her white frock she wore u yclhuv, 
pink-fringed shawl from the Chinaman's shop, 

“Hallo, Jonathan!” called Limla. Am! Jona¬ 
than whipped off his shabby panama, ['ressed it 
against his breast, dropped on one knee, and kisset! 
Linda’s hand. 

“Greeting, my Fair One! Greeting, my Celestial 
Peach Blossom!” boomed the bass voice gently. 

Where are the other noble dames?" 
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“Beryl’s out pl.iying hriiljfe ami mother’s giving 
the inn his hath. . . . Have you c<»mc to burrow 

sumctliiiig 

i'he Trouts were tor ever running out ot things 
:uul sciiiimg across to tiu* Burnells’ at the last mo¬ 
ment. 

Hut jrnuuhati tmly answered, ''.\ little l<*vc, a 
little kitulncss” ; aiui he walkcil by his sister-in-law’s 
side. 

! iiuLi drtippcil inf<» Beryl’s hammock umlcr 
tile rn.muka-trce, arul jtuj.ith.ui stretched hintsell 
i'll I hr grass beside lirr, jnillevl a long st.ilk aiul 
In’vr.in ihewing it. i’hrv knew r.uh other well, 
'{he voiees n! ihiidren died trom the other 
g.n dciis, A tisiin in.in's light i .irt shook alosig 
the saiiilv fo.ul, .uul trmn far aw.iy they heartl 
a dnj» tnirkii^gi it w.ii inutlied .is thmudt the 
tlog hat! its hr.ui in a s.tck. it vou listened 
you toiihi just fu-.ir the soft swish ot tlie sea 
at tuH title swreping tlic prhhlcH. Ihr sun was 
sitsking. 

“Atul SI) vou gii haik to the nillce on Monday, 
«lo you, fon-ithan T’ a»krd I inda. 

“< ha Moiid.ay the t tge door opeias anti tiafags to 
ujiota the victim tor atiolhrr eleven montltt ant! a 
week,” answered jonath.ut. 

i.intla swung a little. “If ntust he awt’ul.’’ she 
sait! sltiwly. 

"Woiahl vr have ttse laugh, my lair sister? 
Would ye have inc weep f" 
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Linda was so accustomed to Jonathan’s way of 
talking that she paid no attention to it. 

“I suppose,” she said vaguely, “one gets used to 
it. One gets used to anything.” 

“Does one? Hum!” The was so licep 

it seemed to boom from underneath the ground. 
“I wonder how it’s done,” brooded Jonathan; “I’ve 
never managed it.” 

Looking at him as he lay there, Lituia thought 
again how attractive he was. It was strange to 
think that he was only an ordinary clerk, tfiut .Stan¬ 
ley earned twice as much money as he. What was 
the matter with Jonathan? He hud no ambition; 
she supposed that was it. And yet one felt lie was 
gifted, exceptional. He was passionately fond of 
music; every spare penny he luul went on honks. 
He was always full of new ideas, schemes, [d ins. 
But nothing came of it all. 'Fhe new fire hla/cd in 
Jonathan; you almost heard it roaring softlv as he 
explained, described and dilated on the new thing: 
but a moment later it had fallen in and there was 
nothing but ashes, and Jonathan went about with a 
look like hunger in his black eyes. At these times 
he exaggerated his absurd manner of s(ieaking, :uu! 
he sang in church—he was the leader of the choir—- 
with such fearful dramatic intensity that the 
meanest hymn put on an unholy spleniiour. 

“It seems to me just as imbecile, just as infernal, 
to have to go to the office on Momlay,” said Jona¬ 
than, “as it always has done and always will do. 
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To sjH'fui all rhf hrst yr.ti-H tif one’s life sitting on 
a stool from nine tt» tivc, ser.itehing in somrluHly’s 
iciiger! It’s 4 i|urcr use to make t)! one's . . . 
t>ne .uul only life, isn’t it i t h' lio I foiullv ilrc.un ?” 
I le rolird tn cr on the grass aru! looked uj» at I itnla. 
"'rcll tnc, what is the ilitierenec hetwern iny life 
and that of an ordinary pris»iner. The only dif- 
feretue I can sec is that I }n»t myself in jail and «o- 
hudv’s ever going to let me out. I hat’s a tm»rc 
intoleral'le situation than the other. l*or if I’d 
been ~|nishr.i in, agaijtst my will kicking, evrn - 
onee the ihnir was hakeil, or at any rate in five years 
or so, ! tnight have acwcpteil the fact and begun to 
take att interest in the iltght ot tlars or cmuilmg the 
warder’s stegs along the passage with partnular 
atfenliuji to variations of tread and so on But as 
it is, I’tn like at) insect that’s Hown into a room of 
its «nvn accord. I dash ag.ii!ist the yvalls, dash 
against the windows, l! )|i against the crihog, do 
everything on (lod’s eartit, m fact, eserju fly out 
again. And all the while I’m thisiking, like fh.tt 
moth, or that liuftcrfiy. or vshafever it is, ' riir short, 
ness of life! The shortness of life!' I've only 
one night or one day, an»l there’s this vast datigrr* 
ous g.uiirn, svaitmg out there, undiscovered, un- 
esjilored.’’ 

**lhir. if you feci like that, why"-- *" began 
I.itula «|uitklv. 

cried lonathan. And that ’’ah!’' was 
somrlnwv almost exultatit. " I hcrr you have me. 
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Why? Why indeed? There’s the maddening, 
mysterious questionj Why don’t I iiy mit t 

There’s the window or the door or wliatcvcr it was 
I came in by. It’s not hopelessly shut—is it ? 
Why don’t I find it and be oft? .Answer me 
that, little sister.” But he gave her no time to 
answer. 

“I’m exactly like that insect again. For some 
reason”—Jonathan paused between the words—- 
“it’s not allowed, it’s forbidden, it’s against the in¬ 
sect law, to stop banging and ftoppifig uiui crawl¬ 
ing up the pane even for an instant. Why don’t 
I leave the office? Why don’t I seriously consider, 
this moment, for instance, what it is that prcveiUs 
me leaving? It’s not as though I’m tremendfnisly 
tied. I’ve two boys to provide for, liut, after all, 
they’re boys. I could cut oft to sea, or get a job 

up-country, or-” Sutidenly he smiled at 1 .iiiila 

and said in a changed voice, as if he were confiding 
a secret, “Weak . . , weak. No stamina. No 
anchor. No gufding principle, let us call it.” But 
then the dark velvety voice rolled tjut; 

Would ye hetir the story 
Hotu it unfolds itself . . . 
and they were silent. 

The sun had set. In the western sky tlicrc were 
great masses of crushed-up rose-cohuirctl ciotuis. 
Broad beams of light shone through the clouds and 
beyond them as if they would cover the whole sky. 
Overhead the blue faded; it turned a pale gold, and 
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At the Bay 

darkening grass, and the thought crossed her mind, 
“He is like a weed.” 

Jonathan stooped again and kissed her fingers. 
“Heaven reward thy sweet patience, huiy mine,’* 
he murmured. “I must go seek those ficirs to my 
fame and fortune. . . -f’ He w'as gone. 


XI 

Light shone in the windows of the bungalow. 
Two square patches of gold fell upon the pirsks 
and the peaked marigolds. Idorrie, the cat, came 
out on to the veranda, and sat on the top steji, her 
white paws close together, her tail curled r«)und. 
She looked content, as though she had been w.iit- 
ing for this moment all day. 

“Thank goodness, it’s getting late," saitl Idnrrie. 
“Thank goodness, the long day is over,” ! Icr 
greengage eyes opened. 

Presently there sounded the rumble of the coach, 
the crack of Kelly’s whip. It came near enough for 
one to hear the voices of the men from Ouvn, talk¬ 
ing loudly together. It stopped at the Murficlls’ 
gate. 

Stanley was half-way up the path bcftsrc he saw 
Linda. “Is that you, clarling?” 

“Yes, Stanley,” 

He leapt across the flower-betl and sei/eil her 
m his arms. She was enfolded in that familiar, 
^ager, strong embrace. 
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“t'orgivc me, darling, forgive me,” stammered 
Stanley, urui he put his hand under her chin and 
lifted her face to him. 

“I’urgive you?" smiled Linda. “But whatever 
for?" 

“(iottil (iod! You can’t have forgotten," cricti 
Statdey Burnell. "Lve tfunight <tf nothing else all 
day. r ve hud the hell of a day. I maile up my 
mind to ilush out and telegraph, and then I thought 
the wire Jiiightn’t reach you before I tlid. I’v'c 
been in tortures, Liiula.” 

"But Stanley,” said I.inda, "what must I forgive 
you for?" 

"I itui.i !”“Stanley was very hurt-—"didn’t you 
rcali/e—-you must have realized—I went away 
without saving good-bye t«i you this morning? 1 
caji’t im.igine how 1 can have <lone such a thing. 
iMy eontoundeil temper, of course. But—well"— 
afui he sighed atul took her in his arms again-— 
"I’ve suffered for it enough to-day." 

"What’s that you’ve got in your hand?" asked 
Linda. ".New ghives? Let me sec." 

"< di, just a cheap pair of wash-leather ones,” said 
Stafdey huinhly. "I noticed Bell was wearing siune 
in the eoaeh this morning, so, as 1 was passitig the 
sh<tp, I dasheti in ami got myself a pair. What 
arc you smiling at? You don’t thittk it was wr p*g 
of me, do you?" 

"On the Cfoi-trary, darling," said landa, “I think 
it was most sensible." 
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She pulled one of the large, pale glov'cs on her 
own fingers and looked at her hand, turning it this 
way and that. She was still smiling. 

Stanley wanted to say, “I was thinking of you the 
whole time I bought them.” It was true, luit for 
some reason he couldn’t say it. “Let’s go in,” 
said he. 


xir 

Why does one feel so different at night? Why 
is it so exciting to be awake when evcrylunly else is 
asleep? Late—it is very late! And yet every 
moment you feel more and more wakeful, as tlnnigh 
you were slowly, almost with every breath, w.iking 
up into a new, wonderful, far more thrilling ami 
exciting world than the daylight one. And what is 
this queer sensation that you’re a cimspirator ? 
Lightly, stealthily you move about y<iur rnutts. 
You take something oil the tlressitig-tabic am! put 
it down again without a sound. Ami everything, 
even the bed-post, knows you, responds, shares your 
secret. . . . 

You’re not very fond of ytiur room by day. 
You never think about it. You’re in atul out, the 
door opens and slams, the cupboaial creaks. You 
sit down on the side of your bed, cinmgc your shoes 
and dash out again. A dive down to the glass, 
two pins in your hair, powder your mise ami off 
again. But now—it’s suddenly dear to you. It’s 
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a darling little funny room. It’s yours. Oh, what 
a joy it is to own things! Mine—my own! 

"My very own for ever?” 

"Yes.” 'Fheir lips met. 

No, <if citursc, tliat had nothing to do with it. 
'I'hat was all nonsense and rubbish. But, in spite 
of herself, Beryl saw so plainly two people stand¬ 
ing in the middle of her room. I Icr arms were 
njuiui his neck: lie held her. And mnv he whis¬ 
pered, "My beauty, my little beauty!” She jumped 
tdf her heii, ran over to the wiiuiow and kneeled on 
tlu‘ wint!<nv-seat, with her elbows on tlie sill. But 
the beautiful night, the garden, every bush, every 
leaf, even the white palings, even the stars, were 
conspirators too. So bright was the moon tJnit 
the fl.i«i‘rs were bright as hv dav: tiie shadow 
of the nasturtiums, esquisite lilv-like leave.i and 
wide-open Howers, lay across the silvery ver- 
;mda. 'I'he manuka-tree, bent by the southerly 
winds, was like a bird <m one leg streteliing out a 
wing, 

But when Beryl looked at the hush, it seemed to 
her the bush was sad. 

"We are liumh trees, reaching up in the night, 
imploring we know not what," said the sorrowful 
hush. 

It is true when you are by yourself atul you think 
about life, it is always sail. All that excitement 
and so on has a way of suddenly leav'Ing vou, ami 
it’s as though, in the silence, somebody called your 
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name, and you heard your name for the first time. 
“Beryll” 

“Yes, I’m here. I’m Beryl, Who wants me?” 

“Beryl!” 

“Let me come.” 

It is lonely living by oneself. Of course, there 
are relations, friends, heaps of them: but that s not 
what she means. She wants some t)nc whti will find 
the Beryl they none of them know, who will expeet 
her to be that Beryl always. She wants a hn er. 

“Take me away from all the,se other peofde, mv 
love. Let us go far away. Let us live our life, 
all new, all ours, from the very beginning. 1 et us 
make our fire. Let us sit down tti eat t<»gethei'. 
Let us have long talks at night." 

And the thought was almost, “Save me, my hwe. 
Save me!” 

. . . “Oh, go on! Don’t be a prmle, my tlcar. 
You enjoy yourself while you’re young. 'I'h.it’s my 
advice.” And a high rush of silly l.iughter joimnl 
Mrs. Harry Kember’s loud, indifferent neigfi. 

You see, it’s so frightfully difficult wlien you’ve 
nobody. You’re so at the mercy of things, You 
can’t just be rude. And you’ve always tin's horror 
of seeming inexperienced and stuffy like flie other 
ninnies at the Bay. And—and it’s fascinafijig t«j 
know you’ve power over people. Yc-s, that is fas¬ 
cinating. . . . 

Oh why, oh why doesn’t “he” come soon? 
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If I g<i on living iufc, tiuaight Beryl, anything 
may hapi'ctt tu me. 

"But huw do you ktunv he is coming at all?" 
mocked a small voice within her. 

But Beryl ilismis.sed it. She couldn’t be left. 
Other people, perh.tps, hut not she. It wasn’t 
possible to think that Beryl I'’airfield never married, 
that lovely fascinating girl. 

"Do you remember Beryl b'airfield?" 

"Remember her I As if I could forget her I It 
\vas (Htc summer at the Bay that I saw her. She 
was statuling tui tiie beach in a hlue’’--“no, pink-— 
"muslin frock, Imlding on a big cream”—no, black 
—"straw hat. But it’s years ago now." 

"She's as lovely as ever, more so if anything." 

Beryl smiled, hit her lip, and ga/ed over the gar¬ 
den. As she ga/.ed, she saw somebody, a man, 
leave the roatl, step along the paddock hesiile their 
palings as if he was coming straight towards her. 
Her heart heat. Who was it? Who could it he? 
It ctmUIn't he a Iturglar, certainly not a burglar, 
for he was smoking and he strolled lightly. 
Beryl's heart leapt; it seemed to turn rigiit over, and 
then to stop. She recogni/tai him. 

"(iood evening, Miss Beryl,” said the voice 
softly. 

"(iootl cveiiitig." 

"Won't you come for a little walk?” it drawled. 

Come for a walk—at that time of night I “i 
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couldn’t. Everybody’s in bed. Everybody’s 
asleep.” 

“Oh,” said the voice lightly, and a whiff of sweet 
smoke reached her. “What docs everyhotiy 
matter? Do cornel It’s such a hue night. 
There’s not a soul about.” 

Beryl shook her head. But already soniethitig 
stirred in her, something reared its he ail. 

The voice said, “Frightened?” It mocked, 
“Poor little girl I” 

“Not in the least,” said she. A» she s|n)kc that 
weak thing within her seemed to uncoil, to grow 
suddenly tremendously strong; she longed to go! 

And just as if this was quite understood by the 
other, the voice said, gently and softly, but tinally, 
“Come along!” 

Beryl stepped over her low wiiulow, crossnl the 
veranda, ran down the grass to the gate. I Ic was 
there before her. 

“That’s right,” breathed the voice, and it teased, 
“You’re not frightened, arc you? You’re not 
frightened?” 

She was; now she was here she w'as terrified, and 
it seemed to her everything was different. The 
moonlight stared and glittered; the shadows were 
like bars of iron. Her hand was taken. 

“Not in the least,” .she said lightly. “Why 
should I be?” 

Her hand was pulled gently, tugged. She held 
back. 



At the Bay 

“No, I’m not coming any farther,” said Beryl. 

“Oh, rot!” Marry Keinher didn’t believe her. 
“Come along! We’ll just go as far as that fuclisia 
bush. Come along!” 

I'he fuchsia husli was tall. It fell over the fence 
in a shower. I'here was a little pit of darkness be¬ 
neath. 

“No, really, I don’t want to,” said Beryl. 

I'or a moment Marry Kembcr ilidn’t answer. 
'Mien he came close to her, turneil to her, smiled 
and sail! quickly, “Don't he silly! Don’t be silly!” 

1 lis smile was something she’d never seen before. 
Was he drunk? I’hat bright, blind, terrifying 
smile fro/e her with horr<ir. What was she doing? 
I low hail she got here? the stern garden asketl her 
as the gate pushed open, and quick as a cat Marry 
Kemher caitie through aiul snatched her to him. 

“Cold little devil! Cold little (.levil!” said the 
hateful voice. 

Hut Beryl was strong. She slipped, ducked, 
wrenched free. 

‘Don are vile, vile,” saitl she., 

“’riicn why in Cod’s name did you come?” stam¬ 
mered I larry Kemher. 

Nobody answered him. 


xm 


A cloud, small, serene, lloatcd across the moon. 
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In that moment of darkness the sea sounded 
deep, troubled. Then the cloud sailed away, 
and the sound of the sea was a vajjue murmur, 
as though it waked out of a dark dream. AH was 
still. 



THE GARDEN-PARTY 


A nd after all the weather was ideal. They 
could not have had a more perfect day for 
a garden-party if they had <»rdcrcd it. 
Windless, warm, the sky without a cloud. Only 
the blue was veiled with a haze of light goUl, as 
it is sometimes in early summer. 'Fhe gardener 
hail been up since dawn, mowing the lawns ami 
sweeping them, until the grass aiul the dark flat 
rosettes wliere the daisy plants bail been seemevi to 
shine. As fisr the roses, you couhl not help feeling 
they understood that roses are the only flowers that 
impress people at ganlen-parties; the <mly flowers 
that everybody is certain of knowing. Hundreds, 
yes, literally hundreds, had come <nit in a single 
night; the green hushes Ixnveil down as though they 
had Iieen visited by areh.mgels. 

Breakfast was not yet over before the men came 
to put up the mart[uee. 

“Where do you want the martjuec put, mother?” 
“My dear child, it’s no use asking me. I’m de¬ 
termined to leave everything to you ehildrcn this 
year, burget I am your mother. 'Freut me as 
an honourcil guest.” 

But Meg could not possibly go and supervise the 
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men. She had washed her hair before breakfast, 
and she sat drinking her coffee in a green turban, 
with a dark wet curl stamped on each check. Jose, 
the butterfly, always came down in a silk petticoat 
and a kimono jacket. 

“You’ll have to go, Laura; you’re the artistic 
one.” 

Away Laura flew, still holding her piece of bread- 
and-butter. It’s so delicious to have an excu.se bir 
eating out of doors, and besides, she loveil iiaving to 
arrange things; she always felt she could do it so 
much better than anybody else. 

Four men in their shirt-sleev'es stood grouped to- 
gether on the garden path. 'Hiey carried staves 
covered with rolls of canvas, and they hat! big tool- 
bags slung on their backs. They looked itn|>ressive. 
Laura wished now that she had not gtit tfie bread- 
and-butter, but there was nowhere to put it, and she 
couldn’t possibly throw it away. She blushed and 
tried to look severe and even a little bit short-sighted 
as she came up to them. 

“Good morning,” she said, copying her inttther’s 
voice. But that sounded so fearfully affected tli.it 
she was ashamed, and stammered like a little girl, 
“Oh—er—have you come—is it about the mar- 
quee?” 

“That’s right, mi.ss,” said the tallest of the men, 
a lanky, freckled fellow, and he .shifted his tool-bag, 
knocked back his straw hat and smiled duwtt at her.' 
“That’s about it.” 
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His smile was so easy, so friendly that I.aura 
recovered. What nice eyes he had, small, but such 
a dark blue! And now she looked at the others, 
they were sniilinp; too. “Cheer up, we won’t bite,” 
their smile seetnetl to say. 1 Tow very nice workmen 
were! And what a beautiful morninjf! She 
mustn’t mention the mornitifjj; she must he business¬ 
like. 'Fhc marquee. 

“Well, what about the lily-lawn? Would that 
do?” 

And she pointed to the lily-lawn with the hand 
that ditln’t h«>ld the brcatl-and-buttcr. 'Fhey turtu'd, 
they stared in the directi<»n. A little fat chap thrust 
out his under-lip, and the tall fellow frowned. 

“I don’t fancy it,” saiil he. “Not conspicuous 
enough. You sec, with a thitij^like a marquee," and 
he turned to I .aura in his easy way, “you want to put 
it sofiiewhcre where it’ll ;;ive you a banj.i; slap in the 
eye, if you billow me.” 

Laura’s upbrlnpin^ made her wotuler for a mo¬ 
ment whether it was tjuite respectful <if a workman 
to t.dk to Iser (d batq's sla{> in the eye. But she did 
(juitc follow him. 

“A corner of tlie tennis-court,” she sufqtested. 
“But the haruFs going to be in one corner." 

“1 I’m, going to have a hand, are you?" saiil ati- 
othcr <if the workmen. ! le was [i.ile. 1 le hail a 
haggard look as his <lark eyes scanncil the tennis- 
court. VVdiat was he thinking? 

“Only a very small bajul," said Laura gently. 
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Perhaps he wouldn’t mind so much if the band was 
quite small. But the tall fellow interrupted. 

“Look here, miss, that’s the place. Against thosq 
trees. Over there. That’ll do fine.” 

Against the karakas. Then the karaka-trees 
would be hidden. And they were so lovely, with 
their broad, gleaming lea^’cs, and their clusters of 
yellow fruit. They were like trees you imagined 
growing on a desert island, proud, solitary, lift¬ 
ing their leaves and fruits to the sun in a kiitd of 
silent splendour. Must they be hidden by a mar¬ 
quee? 

They must. Already the men had shouUlercd 
their staves and were making for the place. Only 
the tall fellow was left. lie bent down, pimiuHl a 
sprig of lavender, put his thumb and forefinger to 
his nose and snuffed up the smell. When Laura 
saw that gesture she forgot all about the karakas in 
her wonder at him caring for things like that™car¬ 
ing for the smell of lavender. II<nv many men 
that she knew would have done such a thing? Oh, 
how extraordinarily nice workmen were, she 
thought. Why couldn’t she hav'e workmen for 
friends rather than the silly boys uhe danced wid\ 
and who came to Sunday night supper? She would 
get on much better with men like these. 

It’s all the fault, she decided, as the tall fellow 
drew something on the back of an envelope, some¬ 
thing that was to be looped up or left to hang, of 
these absurd class distinctions. Well, for her part, 
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she didn’t feel them. Not a hit, not an atom. . . . 
And now there came the chock-chock of wooden 
hammers. Some one whistled, some one sang out, 
“Are you right there, matey?” “Matcyl” The 

friendlincs.s of it, the—the- Just to prove how 

happy she was, just to show the tall fellow how at 
home she felt, anti how she despisetl stupid conv’en- 
tions, I.aura took a big bite of her bread-and-butter 
as she starcil at the little drawing. She felt just 
like a work-girl. 

“Laura, Laura, where arc you? Telephone, 
Laura!" a voice cried from the house. 

“Coming!" Away she skimmed, over the lawn, 
up the patli, up tlie steps, across the veranda, and 
into the porch. In the lial! lier father and Laurie 
were hrusliing their hat.s rcaily to go to the office. 

“1 say, Laura,” suit! Laurie very fast, “you 
might just give a squi/. at my coat before this after¬ 
noon. Sec if it wants pressing.” 

“I wi!!," said she. Suddenly she couldn’t stop 
herself. She ran at Laurie and gave him a small, 
ijuiek sqtiec/e. “Oh, I do love parties, don't you?” 
gasped Laura. 

“Ra-ther,” said 1 .auric’s warm, boyish voice, 
atul he stiuee/etl his sister too, and gave her a gentle 
push. “Dash off to the telephone, old girl.” 

'Die telephone. “Yes, yes; (*h yes. Kitty? 
(hxul morning, dear. Come to lunch? Do, dear. 
Delighted of course. It will only be a very scratch 
meal—^just the sandwich crusts and broken mcr- 
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ingue-shells and what’s left over. Yes, isn’t it a per¬ 
fect morning? Your white? Oh, I certainly 
should. One moment—hold the line. McUher’s 
calling.” And Laura sat back. “What, mother? 
Can’t hear.” 

Mrs. Sheridan’s voice floated down the stairs. 
“Tell her to wear that sweet hat she had on last 
Sunday.” 

“Mother says you’re to wear that sivci't hat you 
had on last Sunday. Good. One o’clock. Bye- 
bye.” 

Laura put back the receiver, flung her arms over 
her head, took a deep breath, stretched aiul let them 
fall. “Huh,” she sighed, and the moment after the 
sigh she sat up quickly. She was still, listenijig. 
All the doors In the house seemcil to Ik* ojK'ti. 1‘he 
house was alive with soft, quick stcfis atul running 
voices. The green baize door that lc<i to the kit¬ 
chen regions swung open and shut with a muflletl 
thud. And now there came a long, chuckling ab¬ 
surd sound. It was the heavy piano being movci! on 
its stiff castors. But the air! If you st(t[)ped to 
notice, was the air always like this? Little f.iint 
winds were playing chase, in at the to}>s of the win¬ 
dows, out at the doors. And there were two tiny 
spots of sun, one on the inkpot, one on a silver 
photograph frame, playing too. Darling little 
spots. Especially the one on the inkpot iiti. It 
was quite warm. A warm little silver star. She 
could have kissed it. 
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The front tioor bell pealed, and there sounded the 
rustic of Sadie’s print skirt on the stairs. A man’s 
voice inurrjuircd; Sadie answered, careless, “I’m 
sure I »,Iun’t know. Wait. I’ll ask Mrs. Sheridan.’’ 

“What is it. Sadie?’’ Laura came into the hall. 

“It’s the florist, Miss Laura.” 

It was, indeed. 'I’herc, just inside the door, 
sOuhI a wiile, shalltiw tray full of pots of pink lilies. 
No other kind. Nothing hut lilies—canna lilies, 
big pitik fbnvers, wiile o[H*n, radiant, almost fright- 
etungly alive on bright critnson stems. 

“O-ofi, Sadie!” said Laura, and the .sound was 
like a little moan. She crouched down as if to 
warm herself at that bla/c of lilies; she felt they 
were in her lingers, on her lips, growing in her 
breast. 

“It's some mistake,” she said faintly. “No¬ 
body ever onUnciI s(} many. Sadie, go and find 
mother.” 

But at that moment Mrs. Sheridan joined them. 

“It’s (juitc riglit,” she saiil calmly. “Yes, I or- 
tierctl them. .Vren’t tfiey lovely?” She pressed 
I aur.i’s arm. “I was passing tfie shop yesfenlay, 
arui I saw tfjem iti tfie wifuhnv. And I sudilerdy 
thought for once in ttty life I shall have eruiugh 
eatina lilies. The garden-party will be a good ex¬ 
cuse.” 

“But I thought you said yt»u diiln’t mean to inter¬ 
fere," saiil Laura. Satlic had gone. 'I'hc florist’s 
m.an was still outside at his van. She put her arm 
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round her mother’s neck and gently, very gently, she 
bit her mother’s ear, 

“My darling child, you wouldn t like a logical 
mother, would you? Don’t do that. Ilcres the 
man. 

He carried more lilies still, another whole tray. 

“Bank them up, just inside the dour, on both sides 
of the porch, please,” said Mrs. Sheridan. “Don’t 
you agree, Laura?” 

“Oh, I do, mother.” 

In the drawing-room Meg, Jose and good little 
Hans had at last succeeded in moving the {nano. 

“Now, if we put this chesterfield against the wall 
and move everything out of the room except the 
chairs, don’t you think?” 

“Quite.” 

“Hans, move these tables into the smoking-room, 
and bring a sweeper to take these marks off the 
carpet and—one moment, Hans——” Jose loved 
giving orders to the servants, and they loved obey¬ 
ing her. She always rnatle thetn feel they were 
taking part in some drama, “'rdl mother and 
Miss Laura to come here at once." 

“Very good, Miss Jose.” 

She turned to Meg. “I want to hear what the 
piano sounds like, just in case I’m asked to sing 
this afternoon. Let’s try over “rhis life is Weary.’ ” 

Poml Ta-ta-ta Tec- ta! 'Hie piantt hurst out sti 
passionately that Jose’s face changed. She clasped 
her hands. She looked mournfully and cnigmat- 
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ically at her motlier aiui I.aura as they came in. 

T'hi*; l.itf i-i WV«--ary, 

A TV.ir—a Sigh. 

A I.me that 67i(ia-ges, 

T'hi'i l.ifr is 
A lVar--a Sigh. 

A lane that fj/ujn ges, 

Anil then . . . C Jmiil-hye! 

But at the word *'(hu>d-hye,” and although the 
piano suiiiuied more liesperatc than ever, her face 
broke into a brilliant, dreadfully unsympathetic 
smile. 

“Aren’t I in good voice, tnununy?" she beanted. 

'I'his Life is //'ee-ary, 

I busr I'titne i tit I he. 

A I>re.uu -a //'it-kening. 

But now Sadie interrupted them. “What is it, 
Sadie?” 

"If you please, tn’m, cotik .say.s have yt>u got the 
flags for the sandwiches?” 

" riie flags for the sandwiches, Sailic?” eclioed 
Mrs. Sheridan dreamily. And the children knew 
by her face that she hailn’t got tfiem. “Let me 
see.” And she said to Satlic firmly, “’rdl cook PU 
let her have them in ten minutes.” 

Sailie went. 

“Now, Laura,” sail! her mother quickly. “Come 
with me into the smoking-room. Pvc got the 
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names somewhere on the back of an envchspc. 
You’ll have to write them out for me. Mep;, po 
upstairs this minute and take that wet thing ott your 
head. Jose, run and finish dressing this instant. 
Do you hear me, children, or shall 1 have to fell 
your father when he comes home to-tiight? .\tul ■ 
and, Jose, pacify cook if you do go into the kitchen, 
will you ? I’m terrified of her this morning.” 

The envelope was found at last behind the tiin- 
ing-room clock, though how it had got there Mr,s. 
Sheridan could not imagine. 

“One of you children must have stolen it out of 
ray bag, because I remember viviilly——crc.im 
cheese and lemon-curd. Have you done thatj?” 

“Yes.” 

“Egg and-” Mrs. Sheridan held the envelope 

away from her. “It looks like mice, h can’t lu* 
mice, can it?” 

“Olive, pet,” said Laura, looking over her shoul¬ 
der. 

“Yes, of course, olive. What a horrible com¬ 
bination it sound.s. Lgg and olive.” 

They were finished at last, and Laura t(»ok them 
off to the kitchen. She fount! Jose there pacifying 
the cook, who did not look at all terrifying. 

“I have never seen such cxtjiiisite samlwiches,” 
said Jose’s rapturous voice. “{Lnv many kinds ilid 
you say there were, cook? Fifteen?” 

“Fifteen, Miss Jose.” 

“Well, cook, I congratulate you.” 
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Cook swept up crusts with the hmg satiilwich 
knife, ami smiled broadly. 

“(uulher’s has come,” announced Sadie, issuin|» 
out of the pantry. She h:ul seen tfic man pass the 
witulow. 

'Fhat meant the cream puffs had come. tJoi!her*s 
were fanxuis f<!r their cream puffs. Nobody ever 
thou| 4 :hf of making them at home. 

“Bring them in and put them on the table, my 
girl,” ordered cook. 

Sadie brought them iti am! went back tt» the door. 
Of course I aura and jose were far too grttwn<up to 
really care about such things. All the same, they 
couldn’t help agreeitig that the putts buiked very 
attractive. \’crv. C'ouk began arranging them, 
shaking oft the extra icing sug.ir. 

“Don’t they carry <'m' back to all one’s parties?" 
saitl f aura. 

“I suppose they do," saiil practical jose, who 
ru'\cr liked to be carrieti b.uk. “ i hry b>ok bcauti- 
fullv light and feathery, I must say.” 

“! lave one each, tnv lU'.trs,” s.iid cook in her 
tcuntorfahle voice. “Iicr in.t won’t ktunv.” 

(tfi, impossible. I‘‘ancy cream puffs so soon after 
bre.tkfast. The very idea m.nle one shudder. AH 
tfu- s.itne, two minutes later j<*se atid 1 atira were 
lii’kins' tlieir fingiTs with th.tf .ihstubed inw.iiil h»ok 
tfiat otdy rumen from whij'ped cream. 

“I et’s go into the garden, eiut hy the hack way,” 
suggested I.aura. “I want to see henv the men are 
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getting on with the marquee. They’re such awfully 
nice men.” 

But the back door was blocked by cook, Sadie, 
Godber’s man and Hans. 

Something had happened. 

“Tuk-tuk-tuk,” clucked cook like an agitated 
hen. Sadie had her hand clapped to her cheek as 
though she had toothache. Hans’s lace was 
screwed up in the effort to understand. Only God¬ 
ber’s man seemed to be enjoying himself; it was his 
story. 

“What’s the matter? What’s happened?” 

“There’s been a horrible accident,” said Ctiok. 
“A man killed.” 

“A man killed! Where? How? Wlien?” 

But Godber’s man wasn’t going to have his story 
snatched from under his very nose. 

“Know those little cottuge.s just below here, 
miss?” Know them? Of cour.se, she knew them. 
“Well, there’s a young chap living there, name of 
Scott, a carter. His horse shied at a traction-en¬ 
gine, corner of Hawke Street this morning, and he 
was thrown out on the back of his head. Killed.” 

“Deadl” Laura stared at (itulhcr’s man. 

“Dead when they picked him up,” .saitl < Jtjdher’s 
man with relish. “7'hcy were taking the inuly 
home as I come up here.” And he said to the cook, 
“He’s left a wife and five Httlc ones.” 

“Jose, come here.” I.aura caught huh! of her 
sister’s sleeve and dragged her through the kitchen 
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to tlie other side of the green h;ii/c door. There 
she pau.sed and icanetl against it. “Jttsc!” she said, 
liorritied, ‘iunvever are we going to stop every¬ 
thing?” 

“Stop cverytfiing, Laura!” cricti Jtise in as¬ 
tonishment. "What ilo you mean?” 

"Stop the garden-party, of course." W!iy tlid 
Jose pretend ? 

But Jose was still more ama/cd. “Stop the gar¬ 
den-party? My dear Laura, don’t be so absunl. 
Of course we can’t do anvtliing of the kind. No¬ 
body expects us to. ibm’t be so extravagant.” 

"But we can’t possi!dy iiave a garderi-party with 
a man dead just outside the front gate.” 

That really was extravagant, for the little cots- 
tage.s were in a lane to themselves at the very bot¬ 
tom «»f a steep rise that led up to flie house, A 
brtuitl road ran between, d'rue, tfiey were far too 
near, d hey were the greatest ptissihle eyesore, and 
they had no right to he in that neighhourlmod at 
all. d'hey were little mean ilwellings p.unfnl a 
chocolate hr<twn. In the ganlen patches there was 
ntJthing hut cal>!)age st.dhs, sick hens and tomato 
cans. 'The very smoke coming out of their ehitn- 
neys was poverty-stiieken. l.ittle rags aiul shreds 
of snu*ke, s<» unlike file great ^tihery plumes that un¬ 
curled from the Sfieritl.ins’ eliimneys. Washer¬ 
women lived in the lane atti! sweeps and a eohhlrr, 
and a man whose house-fiamt was sttuhied all 
over with minute hiril-eages. Children swarmed. 
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When the Sheridans were little they were ft>rhichlcn 
to set foot there because of the rcvoltinj!; lani^uuj^e 
and of what they might catch. But sinc'c tiu-y were 
grown up, Laura and Laurie on their prowls some¬ 
times walked through. It was disgusting and sor¬ 
did. They came out with a shudder. But still one 
must go everywhere; one must sec everything. 
So through they went. 

“And just think of what the haiul w'ouUi sound 
like to that poor woman,” saiil I .aura. 

“Oh, Laura I” Jose began to be scritiuslv an¬ 
noyed. “If you’re going to stop a band playing 
every time some one has an accident, you’ll le.id a 
very strenuous life. I’m every hit as sorrv about 
it as you. I feel just as sympathetic." I Irr eves 
hardened. She looked at her sister just as she u^cd 
to when they were little and lighting together. 
“You won’t bring a drunken workman hack to life by 
being sentimental,” she said softly. 

“Drunk! Who said he was drunk?” Laura 
turned furiously* on Jose. She said, just as they 
had used to say on those occasions, “I’m goiiig 
straight up to tell mother.” 

“Do, dear,” cooed Jose. 

“Mother, can I come into your room?" Laura 
turned the big glass door-knob. 

“Of course, child. Why, what’s the matter? 
What’s given you such a colour?” And Mrs. 
Sheridan turned round from her dressing-table. 
She was trying on a new hat. 
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“Mother, a man’s been kilU'tl,” bcpi.in I .aura. 

“Nol in the jjaftien?’’ intcrrtinttni her inofluT. 

“No. no!” 

“Oh, w!iat a fright you gave me!” Mr^i, Sher¬ 
idan sighcil with relief, and took oft the big hat ami 
held it on her knees. 

“But listen, iimthcr," said Laura. Breathless, 
half-choking, .she told the rireadfui story. '‘<11 
course, we can’t have our {>arty, can we?” sin- 
pkuuled. “’I'he band and everybodv arriving 
'I'hey’tl hear us, m<uher; they’re nearly neiglibtun s!” 

'I'o Laura’s astonishment her mother fwhaved 
just like Jose; it w.is harder to bear beeiu.e -.he 
seemed amuseil. .She refused to take L.uira sni. 
<uis!v. 

“But, inv dr*ir thilii, usr \oHir iNniunuii 
It’.H imlv Hv Jriif. hr.irj nf it. it' 

tine h;ui tlictj fhrrr n^n’iindlv -nn! 1 i.iii’f 
st.uul henv fliry kerj.'* ,divr in thtisr p«4%V liltir !o4r*i 
“We NliLHilil kfill lu' h.ivifut *iloniL!n'f 

wc ?*' 

I fi.u! in sd\ tti fluit, fn.it nIit fr!f if vs .ih 

;ill Sfir s,it linu-u an firr dt»l.4 .mil 

pinrhrd ehr Lir.fiiurj frill. 

**4\.fur}irr, iNidf it rr.tlly trrrililv i.if* u% f' 

she i'HktnL 

river In firr* iMrrviiiK tftr h.il. I .mt.% 

Stci|:i lirr ^ifir }i.44 if uii. '\\U »lr.!.i’" ! 

her miitlier, *4lir li.if i*i yunt%, U'% iiL44r i-n > ..'.i. 
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It’s much too young for me. I have never seen you 
look such a picture. Look at yourself I" And she 
held up her hand-mirror. 

“But, mother,” Laura began again. She couldn’t 
look at herself; she turned aside. 

This time Mrs. Sheridan lost patience just as 
Jose had done. 

■ “You are being very absurd, Laura,” she said 
coldly. “People like that don’t expect sacrifices 
from us. And it’s not very sympathetic to spoil 
everybody’s enjoyment as you’re doing tunv.” 

“I don’t understand,” said Laura, and she walked 
quickly out of the room into her own betiroom. 
There, quite by chance, the first thing she saw was 
this charming girl in the mirror, in her black hat 
trimmed with gold daisies, and a bing black velvet 
ribbon. Never had she imaginctl she couUl b*ok 
like that. Is mother right? she tliought. And 
now she hoped her mother was right. Am I being 
extravagant? Perhaps it was extravagant, just 
for a moment she had another glimpse of that po<tr 
woman and those little children, and the bmly being 
carried into the house. But it all .secmct! blurred, 
unreal, like a picture in the newspaper. I'll retnem- 
ber it again after the party’s over, she decitled. 
And somehow that seemed quite the best plan. . . . 

Lunch was over by half-past one. By half-past 
two they were all ready for the fray. 'I'he green- 
coated band had arrived and was established in a 
corner of the tennis-court. 
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“My dear!” trilled Kitty Maitland, “aren’t 
they too like frogs for words? You ought to have 
arranged them round the pond with the conductor 
in the middle on a leaf.” 

Laurie arrived and hailed them on his way 
to dress. At the sight of him Laura remembered 
the accident again. She wanted to tell him. If 
Laurie agreed with the others, then it was hound 
to be aU right. And she followed him into the 
hall. 

“Laurie!” 

“Hallo!” He was half-way upstairs, but when 
he turned round and saw Laura he suddenly puffed 
out his cheeks and goggled his eyes at her. “My 
word, Laura! You do look stunning,” said Laurie. 
“What an absolutely topping hat!” 

Laura said faintly “Is it?” and smiled up at 
Laurie, and didn’t tell him after all. 

Soon after that people began coming in streams. 
The band struck up; the hired waiters ran from the 
house to the marquee. Wherever you looked there 
were couples strolling, bending to the flowers, greet¬ 
ing, moving on over the lawn. They were like 
bright birds that had alighted in the Sheridans’ gar¬ 
den for this one afternoon, on their way to—^where ? 
Ah, what happiness it is to be with people who all 
are happy, to press hands, press cheeks, smile into 
eyes. 

“Darling Laura, how well you look!” 

“What a becoming hat, child!” 
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“Laura, you look quite Spanish. Pve never seen 
you look so striking.” 

And Laura, glowing, answered softly, “Have you 
had tea? Won’t you have an ice? The passioji- 
fruit ices really are rather special." She ran to her 
father and begged him. “Daddy darling, can’t the 
band have something to drink?” 

And the perfect afternoon slowly ripeneti, .slowly 
faded, slowly its petals closed. 

“Never a more delightful garden-party . . 

“The greatest success . . .” “Quite the mi>st 
11 

Laura helped her mother with the gooii-bycs. 
They stood side by side in the porch till it was all 
over. 

“All over, all over, thank heaven,” said Mrs. 
Sheridan. “Round up the others, Laura. I.rf’s 
go and have some fresh coffee. I’m exhaustiul. 
Yes, it’s been very successful. But oh, these 
parties, these parties! Why will you chihirm in¬ 
sist on giving parties 1” And they all of them sat 
down in the deserted marquee. 

“Have a sandwich, daddy dear. I wrote the 
flag.” 

“Thanks.” Mr. Sheridan took a bite ami the 
sandwich was gone. He took another. “I sup¬ 
pose you didn’t hear of a hca.st!y accitlcnt that hap¬ 
pened to-day?” he said. 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Sheridan, holding up her 
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hand, “we did. ft nearly ruined the party. 
Laura insistetl we should put it off." 

“Oh, mother!” I.aura didn’t want to be teased 
about it. 

"It was a lu)rrihle ailair all the same,” said Mr. 
Sheriilan. “The chap was married too. Lived 
just below in the lane, and leaves a wife and half a 
d<v/en kitlilies. so they say." 

An awkward little silence fell. Mr.s. Sheridan 
fidj'eted with Iter cup. Really, it was very tactless 
ttf father . . . 

Suddenly she lookcil up. d’herc on the tabic 
were uH those sandwiches, cakes, puffs, all uneaten, 
till K"i’kt be wasted. She hat! one of her bril¬ 
liant iiie.is. 

“I ktunv.” site saiti. “Let’s make up a basket. 
Let’s send that poitr creature sonie <if this perfectly 
pooti food. At any rate, it will be the greatest 
treat for the children. Ditn’t you agree? Ami 
she’s sure to have neijdiliours calling in ami so <m. 
What a point to have it all ready prepared. 
Laura!” She jumpeil up. “Ciet me the big basket 
out of tile stairs eu[>board.” 

“Ifut, mother, do you really think it’s a good 
liie.i ?” said I aura. 

.Again, how eurious, she scetneil to he ililferent 
from them all. To take scraps from tlicir party. 
W’ouU! the poor woman really like that? 

“Of course! What’s the matter with you to- 
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day? An hour or two ago you were insisting on us 
being sympathetic, and now-” 

Oh, well! Laura ran for the basket. It was 
filled, it was heaped by her mother. 

“Take it yourself, darling,” said she. “Run 
down just as you are. No, wait, take the arum 
lilies too. People of that class are so impressed by 
arum lilies.” 

“The stems will ruin her lace frock,” suit! prac¬ 
tical Jose. 

So they would. Just in time. “Only the basket, 
then. And, Laura!”—her mother followed her 
out of the marquee—“don’t on any account-— 

“What, mother?” 

No, better not put such idea.s into the child’s 
head! “Nothing! Run along.” 

It was just growing dusky as Laura shut their 
garden gates. A big dog ran by like a sh.idow. 
The road gleamed white, and tlown below in the 
hollow the little cottages were in deep shaiic. I low 
quiet it seemed after the afternoon. I Icre she was 
going down the hill to sotnewherc where a man lay 
dead, and she couldn’t realize it. Why couUln’t 
she? She stopped a minute. Aiul it seemed to her 
that kisses, voices, tinkling spoons, laughter, the 
smell of crushed grass were somehow inside her. 
She had no room for anything else. 1 low strange! 
She looked up at the pale sky, and all she thought 
was, “Yes, it was the most successful party.” 

Now the broad road was crossed. The lane bc- 
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gan, smuky and dark. Wtuncti in shawls and men’s 
tweed c.ips hurried In*. Men hunn ttver the j*.d- 
in^s; the children |>!.ivril in the iluttrvvavs. A !*nv 
hum cartie from the me.in little ctittages. In snrac 
of thefu there w.is a tiickcr of light, ami .i shad.nv. 
crahdike, nmvcil ;urt»ss the witulmv. 1 aura lumt 
her head and hurrictl on. She wished now she had 
put till .'t, co st, i low her trock sliunr! Auil tlic 
big h.it with the velvet streamer—if «m!y It was an¬ 
other hat! Were the {Wtiplc hntktng at her? I'hcy 
nuist he. It was a inist.ike to have ctime; she knew 
all along it was a mistake. Should she go back 
even now ? 

Nti, too late. 1 fiis was the house. It must he. 
A tiark knot of people stood outside. iSc-.i.!r the 
gate an ohi, old woman with a crutch sat in a ihair, 
watcliifig. She h.ttl Iter feel <»n a nrwipapcr. I'lie 
voices .sfoppcil as I,.uifa drew near. I’hc gr»>u|t 
parted. It was as tfiotigh sfu* w.ts espected. as 
tiuniyh fhev had known she was eoming here. 

I aura was tenihlv tirrvous. Tossing tlie velvet 
ribbon over her sluniidrr, slie said tt» a wom.m stand¬ 
ing I'Vi "Is this Mrs. .Scott's house?” and the 
wtiman, smiling ijueerlv. saiil, "It is, inv lai*.,” 

Oh, to f»e away from this! She actually said, 
"1 Iclp me, Ood,” as she walked up the tiny path and 
knocketl. To he away from those starini* ryes, or to 
be eovered up in anvthifU', one ot those women’s 
shawls rvrfi. I'll just leave the ft.iskct end spi, she 
dcdiicd. I slian’t even wait for it to be emptied. 
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Then the door opened. A little woman in black 
showed in the gloom. 

Laura said, “Are you Mrs. Scott?’’ I'ut to iicr 
horror the woman answered, “Walk in please, 
miss,” and she was shut in the passage. 

“No,” said Laura, “I don’t want to come in. I 
only want to leave this basket. Mother sent- 

The little woman in the gloomy pass.i;'c seemed 
not to have heard her. “Step this way, please, 
miss,” she said in an oily voice, and Laura foHowed 
her. 

She found herself in a wretched little low kitchen, 
lighted by a smoky lamp. There was a wtim.in sit¬ 
ting before the fire. 

“Em,” said the little creature who had let her in. 
“Em! It’s a young lady.” She turned to I.atira. 
She said meaningly, “I’m ’cr sister, Miss. You’ll 
excuse ’er, won’t you?” 

“Oh, but of course!” said I.aura. “Please, please 
don’t disturb her. I—I only want to leave-——’’ 

But at that moment the woman at the lire turned 
round. Her face, puffed up, red, with swollen eyes 
and swollen lips, looked terrible. She seemeil as 
though she couldn’t understand why Laura was 
there. What did it mean? Why was this stranger 
standing in the kitchen with a basket? What was 
it all about? And the poor face puckered up ugaiti. 

“All right, my dear,” said the other. “I’ll tlieiik 
the young lady.” 

And again she began, “You’ll excuse her, miss, 
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!*fii arul firr f*icc, ^wts!!rn t*H»» fricii m% tnU 

siiiilr. 

Laura tuilv wiuirrJ f*t i^rr *nif, to Sli- 

%fm Inick ill ifir pAs^.ii^c. I hr ihior *»jtrnrii. 
walkfil f}ir*n 4 ,^!i int*» chr hr4r«*»»iiu ivliior 

flic iJcMi! fiiaii IV.H 

“'I iHiM !ikr a hnik 4l kill, wmiLhi’f y»-nif*' *4.it;4 
Liiikn aiul shr hru'»hr4 juiHt Laiira ovrr f«i ttir 

hctl. *4htfi4 he atiMiii, inv Lhh, ■ aiut timv lirr 
viiivr Hoiifuiri! It»fi4 aii4 ^!v, .ifut lotiilly ’^hr 4rriv 
tltnvii tlir ntirrlV hn»k^ .*i |nwiyrr. I1irrr*i 
fKifhifiii to hIuhv, my %ir4r/* 

Laura rariir, 

llirrr i ay a Vtoinit ni.m, ta*^t 4 ^ 4 rrp ■ *01 

S«iUiii.!!v, hh 4 rrp!v 4 f}i 4 f hr %% . 1 % far, far aivav Itoiii 
thrill h*>f!i. f "*>■» rrm-tfr, %n j^ra,rliil, I lr w.H 
tlr€*aiiiiii|,.t. NVvrr %vAf him up avtahi. llvi }ir 44 
w;h Mink ill llir jnlhov, hr* iirtr ifiry 

were hlifiii iifiJrr llir t rvrli4^r I !r wrUi vrii 
up t«i hi^ 4tTaiii, \\ Irif 4i4 yy-italrfi-jrarfir^ airJ Inii'* 
kefH aii4 Lu'r Ii'hiLh urifirr It* him f fir wai l-ar 
ffiirn all tiui%c Hr %%\i% w*uutrr!uL hcaiili- 

fuL While fhrv ivrrr Liuphini* aiul wlulr the h.iiul 
w#H p!ayiii|-^, I III 4 fiiari'rl irr4 rt»mr fu ihr Liiir, 
llai>py .. . . h.ij»pv, , . . A!! writ, mii4 ihat 
Jilrrpiiil^f tuiiT* i h jiutl it ^lunihl hr, I iiii 
cmitriit. 

Bill al! the yiiii huil tu rfy> am! ’4ir riiuLifi*! 
gc} i4 ffir rtJiiin iviifuHii ’i.niug ^umrihmg to tiuti. 
Laura gave* :i ttiii4 ciiihliiti ^ulu 
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“Forgive my hat,” she said. 

And this time she didn’t wait for Fni’s sister. 
She found her way out of the door, down the path, 
past all those dark people. At the corner of the 
lane she met Laurie. 

He stepped out of the shadow. “Is that you, 
Laura ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Mother was getting anxious. Was it al. 
right?” 

“Yes, quite. Oh, Laurie!” She took his arm, 
she pressed up against him. 

“I say, you’re not crying, are you?” asked her 
brother. 

Laura shook her head. She was. 

Laurie put his arm round her shoulder. “Don’t 
cry,” he said in his warm, loving voice. “Was it 
awful ?” 

“No,” sobbed Laura. “It was .simply marvel¬ 
lous. But, Laurie-” She stopped, siu- bxiked 

at her brother. “Isn’t life,” she stammcrctl, “isn’t 

life-” But what life was she couldn’t explain. 

No matter, tic quite understood. 

“Isn’t it, darling?” said Laurie. 
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least like giggling. It must have been habit. 
Years ago, when they had stayed awake at night 
talking, their beds had simply iieaveil. And 
now the porter’s head, disappearing, popped out, 
like a candle, under father’s hat. . . . The giggle 
mounted, mounted; she clenched her hands; she 
fought it down; she frowned fiercely at the tiark atul 
said “Remember” terribly sternly. 

“We can decide to-morrow," she sighed. 

Constantia had noticed nothing; she siglKui. 

“Do you think we ought to have our dressing- 
gowns dyed as well?” 

“Black?” almost shrieked Josephine. 

“Well, what else?” said Constantia. "I was 
thinking—it doesn’t seem (juite sincere, in a wav, 
to wear black out of doors and when we’re fully 
dressed, and then when we’re at home—— 

“But nobody secs us,” said Josephine. She gave 
the bedclothes such a twitch that both her feet be¬ 
came uncovered, and she had to creep up the pillows 
to get them well under again. 

“Kate does,” said Constantia. “And the post¬ 
man very well might.” 

Josephine thought of her dark-red slipj)ers, which 
matched her dressing-gown, and of Constantia's 
favourite indefinite green ones which went with hers. 
Black I Two black dressing-gowns ami two {uiirs 
of black woolly slippers, creeping off to tlie bath¬ 
room like black cats. 

“I don’t think it’s absolutely necessary,” said she. 
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Silence. 'I'hcn Corustuntiii said, “We shall have 
to post the papers with the ntJtice in them to¬ 
morrow to catch the Ceylon mail. ... I low many 
letters have we had up till now?" 

“’rwenty-thrcc.” 

Josephine had replied to them all, and twenty- 
three times when she came to “We miss our dear 
father so much” she luul broken down and had to 
use her handkerchief, and on some of them even to 
soak up a %cry lij'ht-blue tear with an cdj>[e of blot¬ 
ting-paper. Strange! She couldn’t have put it on 
—hut twenty-three times, f'.vcn now, though, when 
she said <»ver to herself satlly. “We miss our dear 
father .ut much” she could have cried if she’d wanted 
to. 

“Have you got enough stamps?" came from Con- 
stantia. 

“Oh, how can I tell?" saitl Josephine crossly. 
“What's the good of asking me that now?” 

“I was just wondering,” said Constantia mildly. 

Silence again, 'riierc came a little rustle, a 
scurry, a hop. 

“A mouse,” said Constantia. 

“It can’t be a mouse because there aren’t any 
crumbs,” said Josephine. 

“But it doesn’t know there aren’t,” said 
Constantia. 

A spasm of pity s(iuee7,ed her heart., Poor little 
thing! She wished she’d left a tiny piece of bis¬ 
cuit on the dressing-table. It was awful to think 
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of it not finding anything. What would it do? 
“I can’t think how they manage to live at ail,” 

she said slowly. 

“Who?” demanded Josephine. 

And Constantia said more loudly than she meant 
to, “Mice.” 

Josephine was furious. “Oh, what nonsense, 
Con!” she said. “What have mice got to do with 
it? You’re asleep.” 

“I don’t think I am,” said Constantia. She shut 
her eyes to make sure. She was. 

Josephine arched her spine, pulled up her knees, 
folded her arms so that her fists came under her 
ears, and pressed her check hard against the pilUiw. 


n 

Another thing which complicated matters was 
they had Nurse Andrews staying on with them that 
week. It was their own fault; they had askcil her. 
It was Josephine’s idea. On the inorning —well, 
on the last morning, when the doctor had gtnie, 
Josephine had said to Constantia, “Don’t you think 
it would be rather nice if we asked Nurse Aiulrcws 
to stay on for a week as our guest?” 

“Very nice,” said Constantia, 

“I thought,” went on Josephine quickly, “I should 
just say this afternoon, after I’ve paid her, ‘My 
sister and I would be very pleased, after all you've 
done for us. Nurse Andrews, if you would stay on 
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for a week as our guest.’ I’d have to put that in 
about being our guest in case-” 

“Oh, but she could hardly expect to be paid!’’ 
cried Constantia. 

“One never knows,” said Josephine sagely. 

Nurse Andrews had, of course, jumped at the 
itiea. But it was a bother. It meant they had to 
have regular sit-down meals at the proper times, 
whereas if they'd been alone they could just have 
asked Kate if she wouldn’t have minded bringing 
them a tray wherever they were. And meal-times 
now that the strain was over w'ere rather a trial. 

Nurse Andrews was simply fearful about butter. 
Really they couldn’t help feeling that about butter, 
at least, she took advantage of their kindness. 
And she had that maddening habit of asking for 
just an inch more bread to finish what she had on 
her plate, and then, at the last mouthful, absent- 
mindedly—of course it wasn’t absent-mindedly— 
taking another helping. Josephine got very red 
when this happened, and she fastened her small, 
bead-like eyes on the tablecloth as if she saw a mi¬ 
nute strange insect creeping through the web of it. 
But Constantin’s long, pale face lengthened and 
set, and she ga/.ed away—away—far over the des¬ 
ert, to where tliat line of camels unwound like a 
thread of wool- . . . 

“When I was with I-ady Tukes,” said Nurse 
Afulrews, "she had such a dainty little contrayvance 
for the huttalij It was a silvah Cupid balanced on 
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the—on the bordah of a glass dish, holding a taynjj 
fork. And when you wanted some Inittali you 
simply pressed his foot and he bent down and 
speared you a piece. It was Quite a gayme. 

Josephine could hardly bear that. But “I think 
those things are very extravagant” was all she 
said. 

“But whey?” asked Nurse Andrews, beaming 
through her eyeglasses. “No one, surely, would 
take more buttah than one w'anted—would one?” 

“Ring, Con,” cried Josephine. She couldn’t 
trust herself to reply. 

And proud young Kate, the enchanted princess, 
came in to see what the old tabbies wanted now. 
She snatched away their plates of mock something 
or other and slapped down a white, terrified blanc¬ 
mange. 

“Jam, please, Kate,” said Josephine kintlly. 

Kate knelt and burst open the sideboard, lifted 
the lid of the jam-pot, saw' it was empty, put it on 
the table, and stalked off. 

“I’m afraid,” said Nurse Andrews a moment 
later, “there isn’t any.” 

“Oh, what a bother 1” said Josephine. She hit 
her lip. “What had we better do?” 

Constantia looked dubious. “We can’t disturb 
Kate again,” she said softly. 

Nurse Andrews waited, smiling at them both. 
■Her eyes wandered, spying at everything bcliind her 
eye-glasses. Constantia in despair went back to 
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her camels. Josephine frowned heavily—concen¬ 
trated. If it hadn’t been for this idiotic woman 
she and Con would, of course, have eaten their 
hlaricaniange without. Sudtienly the itlea came. 

‘d know,” she said. ‘‘Marmalade, 'rhcrc’s 
some marmalade in the siileboard. (Jet it. Con.” 

”1 hope,” laughed Nurse Atulrews, aiul her laugh 
was like a spoon tinkling against a medicine-glass— 
“I hope it’s not very bittah marmalayde.” 

in 

But, after all, it wa.s not long now, and then 
she’d he gone for good. Atul there was no getting 
over the fact that she had been very kind to 
father. She had nursed him day and night at the 
end. Indeed, botii Conatantia and Jo.sephine felt 
privately she had rather overdone the not leav¬ 
ing him at the very last, h'or when they had gone 
in to say good-bye Nurse Andrews had sat beside 
iiis bcii the whole time, holding his wrist and pre¬ 
tending to look at her watch. It couldn’t have been 
necessary. It was so tactless, too. Supposing 
father had wanted to say something—something 
jirivate to them. Not that he had. Oh, far from 
it! He lay there, purple, a dark, angry purple in 
the face, and never even looked at them when they 
came in. 'Fhen, us they were standing there, won¬ 
dering what to do, he had siuldcnly opened one eye. 
Oh, what a difference it would have made, what a 
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difference to their memory of him, how nuicii 
easier to tell people about it, if he hail only opened 
bothl But no—one eye only. It glared at them 
a moment and then . . . went out. 


IV 

It had made it very awkward for them when 
Mr. Farolles, of St. John’s, called the same after¬ 
noon. 

“The end was quite peaceful, I trust?" were the 
first words he said as he glided towards them 
through the dark drawing-room. 

“Quite,” said Josephine faintly, 'fhey luith 
hung their heads. Both of them felt certain that 
eye wasn’t at all a peaceful eye. 

“Won’t you sit down?” said Josephine. 

“Thank you, Miss Pinner,” said Mr. I'arollcs 
gratefully. He folded his coat-tails atui began to 
lower himself into father’s arm-chair, hut just as 
he touched it he almost sprang up and slid into the 
next chair instead. 

He coughed. Josephine clasped her hand.s; 
Constantia looked vague. 

“I want you to feel, Miss Pinner,” said Mr. 
Farolles, “and you. Miss Constantia, that I’m try¬ 
ing to be helpful. I want to be helpful to you both, 
if you will let me. These are the times,” said Mr. 
Farolles, very simply and earnestly, “when God 
means us to be helpful to one another." 
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“Thank you very much, Mr. Farolles,” said 
Josephine and Constantia. 

“Not at all,” said Mr. Farolles gently. lie 
drew his kid gloves through his fingers and leaned 
forward. “And if cither of you would like a little 
Communion, either or both of you, here tind now, 
you have only to tell me. A little Communion is 
often very help—a great comfort,” he added ten¬ 
derly. 

But the idea of a little Communion terrified them. 
AVhatl In the drawing-room by themselves— 
with no—no altar or anything 1 The piano would 
be much too high, thought Constantia, and Mr. 
Farolles could not possibly lean over it with the 
chalice. AtuI Kate would be sure to come bursting 
in and interrupt them, thought Josephine. And 
supposing the bell rang in the mitUlle? It might 
be somebody important—about their mourning. 
W<HiId tliey get up reverently and go out, or would 
they have to wait . . . in torture? 

“Perhaps you will send routul a note by your good 
Kate if you would care for it later,” said Mr. 
Farolles. 

“Oh yes, thank you very much!” they both said. 

Mr. Farolles got up aiul took his black straw 
hat from the round table. 

“And about the funeral,” he said softly. “I may 
arrange that—as your dear father’s oh! friend and 
yours. Miss l*inner—and Miss Constantia?” 

Josephine and Constantia got up too. 
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“I should like it to be quite simple,” said 
Josephine firmly, “and not too expensive. At the 
same time, I should like-” 

“A good one that will last,” thought dreamy 
Constantia, as if Josephine were buying a night¬ 
gown. But of course Josephine didn’t say that. 
“One suitable to our father's sposition.” She was 
very nervous. 

“I’ll run round to our good friend Mr. Knight,” 
said Mr. FaroUes soothingly. “I will ask him to 
come and see you. I am sure you will fintl him 
very helpful indeed.” 


V 

Well, at any rate, all that part of it was over, 
though neither of them could possibly believe that 
father was never coming back. Josephii\e had had 
a moment of absolute terror at the cemetery, while 
the coffin was lowered, to think that she and Con¬ 
stantia had done this thing without asking his [ht- 
mission. What would father say when he f<mnd 
out? For he was bound to flnil out sooner «ir 
later. He always did. “Buried. You two girls 
bad me buried!” She heard his stick thumping. 
Oh, what would they say? What possible excuse 
could they make? It sounded such an appallingly 
heartless thing to do. Such a wicked advantage to 
take of a person because he hapj)ened to be bclp- 
,less at the moment. The other people seemed to 
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treat it all as a matter of course, 'rhcy were 
strarifjfcrs; they couldn’t be expected to umier- 
stand that father was the very last person for sucli 
a thing to happen to. No, the entire blame for it 
all would fall on her and Constantia. And the ex¬ 
pense, siie thought, stepping into the tight-buttoi\ed 
cab. When she had to show him the bills. What 
would he say then? 

She heard him absolutely roaring, “And do you 
expect me to pay for this gimcrack excursion of 
yours ?” 

“Oh,” groaned poor Josephine aloud, “we 
shouldn’t have done it, Coni” 

And C'onstantia, pale as a lemon in all that black¬ 
ness, said in a frigfitencd whisper, “Done what, 
Jug?” 

“Let them bu-bury father like that,” said 
Josephine, breaking down and crying into her new, 
queer-smelling mourning haiulkerchief. 

“Hut vv'hat else could we have tlone?” asked 
C'onstantia wondcringly. “W'c couldn’t have kc[)t 
him. Jug—we couldn’t have kept him unburied. 
At any rate, not in a Hat that si/.c.” 

Josephine blew her nose; the cab was dreadfully 
stuffy. 

“I don’t know,” she said forlornly. “It is all so 
drcailful. I feel we ougfit to have tried to, just for 
a time at least. I’o make perfectly sure. One 
thing’s certain"-—and her tears sprang out again— 
“father will never forgive us for tiiis—never!” 
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VI 

Father would never forgive them. That was 
what they felt more than ever when, two morn¬ 
ings later, they went into his room to go through 
his things. They had discussed it quite calmly. 
It was even down on Josephine’s list of things to 
be done. Go through father's things anti settle 
about them. But that was a very dittcrent matter 
from saying after breakfast: 

“Well, are you ready, Con?” 

“Yes, Jug—^when you are." 

“Then I think we’d better get it over.” 

It was dark in the hall. It had been a rule for 
years never to disturb father in the morning, what¬ 
ever happened. And now they were going to open 
the door without knocking even. . . . Con- 
stantia’s eyes were enormous at the idea; Josephine 
felt weak in the knees. 

“You—you go first,” she gasped, puslilng Con- 
stantia. 

But Constantia said, as she alway.s had said on 
those occasions, “No, Jug, that’s not fair. You're 
eldest.” 

Josephine was just going to say—what at other 
times she wouldn’t have owned to for the world— 
what she kept for her very last weapon, “But you’re 
tallest,” when they noticed that the kitchen door was 
open, and there stood Kate. . . . 

“Very stiff,” said Josephine, grasping the door- 
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handle and doing her best to turn it. As if any¬ 
thing ever deceived Katel 

It couldn’t be helped. That girl was . . . 
Then the door was shut behiiul them, but—but they 
weren’t in father’s room at all. 'I'hcy might have 
sutkienly walked through the wall by mistake into 
a different flat altogether. Was the eloor just be¬ 
hind them? 'Fhey were too frightened to look. 
Josephine knew that if it was it was holding itself 
tight shut; Constantia felt that, like the doors in 
dreams, it hatln’t any hatulle at all. It was the 
coldness which made it so awful. Dr the whiteness 
—which? hiverything was covered. 'Ilie blinds 
were tlown, a cloth hung over the mirror, a sheet 
hid the bed; a huge fan of white paper flllctl the fire¬ 
place. Constantia timiilly put out her harul; she al¬ 
most expected a snowflake to fall. Josephine felt 
a nuecr tingling in her nose, as if her nose was freez¬ 
ing. 'riien a cab klop-klojiped over tlie cobbles be¬ 
low, and the cjuiet seemed to shake into little pieces. 

“I luul better pull up a blind,” said Josephine 
bravely. 

‘‘Ves, it might be a good idea,” w'hispered Con¬ 
stantia. 

7'hey only gave the blind a touch, but It flew up 
and the cord flew after, rolling round the blind- 
stick, and the little tassel tapped as if trying to get 
free, 'Phat %vas too much for Constantia. 

“Don’t you think—don’t you think we might put 
it off for another day?” she whispercil. 
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“Why?” snapped Josephine, feeling, as usual, 
much better now that she knew for certain that C(m- 
stantia was terrified. “It’s got to be done. But 
I do wish you wouldn’t whisper, C<m. 

“I didn’t know I was whispering,” whispered 
Constantia. 

“And why do you keep on staring at tlic hcii?” 
said Josephine, raising her voice almost defiantly. 
“There’s nothing on the bed.” 

“Oh, Jug, don’t say so!” said poor Connie. 
“At any rate, not so loudly.” 

Josephine felt herself that she had gone too far. 
She took a wide swerve over to the chest of drawers, 
put out her hand, but quickly drew it hack again. 

“Connie!” she gasped, and she wheeleil routui 
and leaned with her back against the chest of 
drawers. 

“Oh, Jug—what?” 

Josephine could only glare. She bail the most 
extraordinary feeling that she hail just esea(H'd 
something simply awful. But how could she ex¬ 
plain to Constantia that father was in the chest of 
drawers? He was in the top drawer with fiis hand¬ 
kerchiefs and neckties, or in t!ie next with his sliirts 
and pyjamas, or in the lowest of all witli liis suits. 
He was watching there, hidden away—just behind 
the door-handle—ready to sjiring. 

She pulled a funny old-fashioned face at Con¬ 
stantia, just as she used to in the old days when she 
was going to cry. 
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“I can’t (»pcn,” she nearly vvailcil. 

“No, tion’t, Juj?,’’ wliispcred Constanthi ear¬ 
nestly. “It’s much better not to. Don’t let's 
open anythin^?. At any rate, nt>t for a long 
time.” 

“But—but it seetns so weak," said Josephine, 
breakinjj diuvn. 

“But why not be weak for once, Jud?" arixued 
C'onst;mtia, whisperinj; ijuite fiercely. “If it is 
weak." Anii her pale stare flew from the locked 
writing-table*—so safe—to the huge glittering warti- 
robe, ami she began to breathe iti a (pieer, jianting 
way. “Why shouUln’t we be weak fi»r once in our 
lives, Jug? It’s tphte eseusable. I.et’sbe weak-— 
be weak. Jug. It’,s much nicer to be weak than to 
be strtmg.” 

Anti then she tlitl t»nc tif those amazingly btdtl 
things that she’tl done about twice before in their 
lives; she marchetl tiver to the wardrobe, turned tltc 
key, arul took it out <d tfie hick. 'look it out td the 
lock aiul liehi it up to Josejihine, slnnvitjg Josephine 
by her extraortlifuiry smile that she knew what she’t! 
done, she’d risketl tieliherately father being in there 
aiming his overcoats. 

If the huge wardrtibe hail lurched forward, hail 
crashed down <m Constantia, Josephine wouUln’t 
have been surprised. On the contrary, she wouhl 
have thought it the tinly .suitable thing to happen. 
Hut nothing iiappcnctl. Only the room seemed 
quieter than ever, and bigger flakes of cold air felt 
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on Josephine’s shoulders and knees. She began to 
shiver. 

“Come, Jug,” said Constantia, still with that aw¬ 
ful callous smile, and Josephine followed just as 
she had that last time, when Constantia hud pushed 
Benny into the round pond. 

VII 

But the strain told on them when they were hack 
in the dining-room. They sat down, very shaky, 
and looked at each other. 

“I don’t feel I can settle to anything,” said Jo¬ 
sephine, “until I’ve had something. Do you tiiitjk 
we could ask Kate for two cups of hot water?” 

“I really don’t see why we shouldn’t,” said Con¬ 
stantia carefully. She was 'quite normal again. 
“I won’t ring. I’ll go to the kitchen iloor and ask 
her.” 

“Yes, do,” said Josephine, sinking d«)wn into a 
chair. “Tell her, just two cups. Con, nothing else 
—on a tray.” 

“She needn’t even put the jug on, need she?” 
said Constantia, as though Kate might v'cry well 
complain If the jug had been there. 

“Oh no, certainly not! The jug’s not at all nec¬ 
essary. She can pour it direct out of the kettle,” 
cried Josephine, feeling that would be a labour-sav¬ 
ing Indeed. 

Their cold lips quivered at the greenish brims. 
Josephine curved her small red hands round the 
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cup: Constantin sat up and blew on the wavy stream, 
making it flutter frtnn one side to tfie other. 

“Speaking of Benny,” said Josephine. 

And thougfi Benny hadn’t been mentioned Cou- 
stantia immediately looked as though he hail. 

“I Ic'll expect us to send him something of 
father’s, of caur.se. But it’s so difficult to ktiow 
what to send to Ceylon.” 

"You jnean things get unstuck so on the voyage,” 
murmured Constantia. 

“No, lost,” said Josephine sharply. “You know 
there’s no post. t)nly runners.” 

Both paused to watch a black man in white linen 
drawers running through the pale fields for dear 
life, with a large brown-paper parcel in his hands. 
Josephine’s black man was tiny; he scurried along 
glistening like an ant. But there was sojitething 
blind arid tireless about Constantia’s tall, thin fel¬ 
low, wiiieh made him, she decided, a very unpleas¬ 
ant perstui indeed. . . . On the veranda, dressed 
all in white and wearing a cork hehnet, stootl Benny. 
His right hand shook up and down, as father’s did 
when he was imjuitient. And behind hijii, not in 
the least interested, sat I lilda, the unknown sister- 
in-law. She swung in a cane rocker and flicked 
over tlie leaves of tite Ttitlcr. 

“1 think his watch would be the most suitable 
present,” said Josephine. 

Constatitia looked up; she seemed surprised. 

"Oh, would you trust a gold watch to a native?" 
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“But of course I’d disguise it,” said Josephine. 
“No one would know it was a watch.” She liked 
the idea of having to make a parcel such a cu¬ 
rious shape that no one could possibly guess what 
it was. She even thought for a moment of hiding 
the watch in a narrow cardboard corset-box that 
she’d kept by her for a long time, waiting for it to 
come in for something. It was such beautiful firm 
cardboard. But, no, it wouldn’t be appropriate tor 
this occasion. It had lettering on it: MedUtm 
JFomen’s 2S. Extra Finn Rusks. It would be 
almost too much of a surprise for Benny to open 
that and find father’s watch inside. 

“And of course it isn’t as though it rvouUI be 
going—ticking, I mean,” said Constantia, who was 
still thinking of the native love of jewellery. “.At 
least,” she added, “ it would be very strange if after 
all that time it was.” 


VIII 

Josephine made no reply. She had flown oil on 
one of her tangents. She had suddenly thought of 
Cyril. Wasn’t it more usual for the only gratul- 
son to have the watch? And then dear Cyril was 
so appreciative, and a gold watch meant so much t(j 
a young man. Benny, in all probability, luul quite 
got out of the habit of watches; men so seldom 
wore waistcoats in those hot climates. Whereas 
Cyril in London wore them from year’s end to 
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year’s etui. Atul it wtutUl he so nice tor iser aiu! 
C(»rist;uitia, when he came to tea, to kmnv it was 
tiiere. “I see ytni've got on grandfather’s watch, 
Cyril.” It wouUl he .somehow so satisl'.ietory. 

Dear Iniy! What a blow his sweet, sympathetic 
little note had been! < H’ course they quite under¬ 
stood; but it was most unf’t'rtunate. 

“It would have been such a point, having him,” 
said Josephine. 

“Anil he vvouhl have enjoycil it so," saiil Constan- 
tia, not thinking what she was saying. 

However, as soon as he got back he was coming 
to tea with his aunties. Cyril to tea was one of 
their rare treats. 

"Now, Cyril, you mustn’t be frighteneil of our 
cukes. Your Auntie C<in aiul i bought them at 
Hus/aiai’s this morning. We know what a man'.s 
appetite is. fs«i don’t he ashattied of” makitig a good 
tea,” 

Josephine cut recklessly into the rich liark cake 
tluit stooii for her winter ghwes <tr the soling and 
heeling of Constantia’s only respectable shoes. 
But Cyril was most unmanlike in appetite. 

"I say, .Aunt Josephine, I simply can’t. I’ve only 
just had lunch, you know'.” 

“Oh, Cyril, that can’t he true! It’s after four,” 
cried Josephine. Constantia sat with her knife 
poisetl over the chocolate-roll. 

"It is, all the same,” saul Cyril. "1 hud to meet 
a man at Victoria, and he kept me hanging about 
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till . , . there was only time to get lunch atnl to 
come on here. And he gave me—phcw”--Cyril 
put his hand to his forehead—"a terrihc blow-out " 
he said- 

It was disappointing—to-day of all days. But 
still he couldn’t be expected to know'. 

“But you’ll have a meringue, won’t you, Cyril?” 
said Aunt Josephine. “ I hese meringues were 
bought specially for you. Your dear father was 
so fond of them. We W'erc sure you are, to<i.” 

“I am, Aunt Josephine,” cried Cyril anlently. 
“Do you mind if I take half to begin with 

“Not at all, dear boy; hut we mustn’t let you off 
with that.” 

“Is your dear father still so fond of meringues?” 
asked Auntie Con gently. She winceil faintly as 
she broke through the shell of hers. 

“Well, I don’t quite know, Auntie Con,” said 
Cyril breezily. 

At that they both looked up. 

“Don’t know?” almost snap[>ed J<jsepfunc. 
“Don’t know a thing like that about your own 
father, Cyril?” 

“Surely,” said Aunty Con softly. 

Cyril tried to laugh it off. “L)h, well,” he saiti, 

“it’s such a long time since-” I le faltered. 

He stopped. Their faces were too much for 
him. 

“Even so," said Josephine. 

And Auntie Con looked. 
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Cyril put Guwti his teacup. "Wait a hit,” he 
cried. "Wait a bit, Aunt Josephine. What am 
I thinking of ?” 

l ie lo(iked up. I'hey were beginning to brighten. 
Cyril slapped his knee. 

"Of ctiurse," he said, "it was meringues. How 
could I have forgtitten? Yes, Aunt Josephine, 
you’re perfectly right. Father’s most frightfully 
keen on meringues.” 

'I'hey didn’t only beam. Aunt Josephine went 
scarlet with pleasure; Auntie Con gave a deep, deep 
sigh. 

“And now, Cyril, you must cttme and see father,” 
said Josephine. "He knows you were coming to¬ 
day.” 

"Right,” said Cyril, very firmly and heartily. 
He got up from his chair; suddenly he glanced at 
the clock. 

“I say, Auntie Con, isn’t your clock a hit slow? 
Fve got to meet a man at-—at IhuUlington just 
after live. I’m afraitl I shan’t he aide to stay very 
long with gratuifathcr." 

“Oh, he won’t expect you to st:»y xrry longl” 
said Aunt Josephine. 

Constantia was still ga/ing at tlie clock. She 
couldn’t make uj) her miiul if it was fast or slow. 
It wa.s one or the other, she felt almost certain of 
that. At any rate, it had been. 

Cyril still lingered. “Aren’t you coming along, 
Auntie Con?” 
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“Of course,” said Josephine, “wc shall all go. 
Come on, Con.” 


IX 

They knocked at the door, and Cyril followed his 
aunts into grandfather’s hot, sweetish room. 

“Come on,” said Grandfather Pinner. “Don't 
hang about. What is it? What’vc you been up 
to?” 

He was sitting in front of a roaring fire, clasping 
his stick. He had a thick rug over his knees. On 
his lap there lay a beautiful pale yellow silk hand¬ 
kerchief. 

“It’s Cyril, father,” said Josephine shyly. -And 
she took Cyril’s hand and led him forward. 

“Good afternoon, grandfather," said Cyril, try¬ 
ing to take his hand out of Aunt Joseplune’s, 
Grandfather Pinner shot his eyes at Cyril in the 
way he was famous for. Where was Auntie Ctm,.'' 
She stood on the other side of Aunt Josejshine; lier 
long arms hung down in front of her; her haiuis 
were clasped. She never took her eyes off grand¬ 
father. 

“Well,” said Grandfather Pinner, beginning to 
thump, “what have you got to tell me?” 

What had he, what had he got to tell him? 
Cyril felt himself smiling like a perfect imbecile. 
The room was stifling, too. 

But Aunt Josephine came to hi* rescue. She 
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crictl hiiK'htU*, "Cyril s.iys hi>i htUcr is still very 
fofut tO’ inei'inj^ucs, t.ither ilcar.” 

“[■‘.h?” s.iiil tir.iiuif.uher Pinnrr, eurvin|» his luuui 
like a jnirplc tucriiigue-shell over <i!U' c.ir. 

Josephine repeated. "Cyril says his Cither is still 
very fotui of tneriiutues.” 

“Can’t luar." saiil olvl Colonel Pinner. Atu! he 
waveil Josephitie away with his stick, then pointed 
with his stick to Cyril. " IVll me what she’s tryinj* 
to sav,” he s.iid. 

(My (iuvi!) "Mtist I?" saiil (.‘yril, hlushinK and 
.staring at .\uiit Jtiscphinc. 

“Do, iiear,” she siniicil. "It will please him so 
tiuich.” 

“C <tine on. <uit with it!’’ ericil CHhmel i*inner 
testily, heginnini,; to thump again. 

.Xtul Cyril leaiied iorw.tni atul yelled, “h’afher’s 
still very I’otui ol meringues.’’ 

At that td-.uult’athcr Pinner jumped as though 
he luul Iteen sfiut. 

“Dfin’t shout!" he ericii. “What’s the matter 
with the hoy? What ahout ’em?" 

“Oh, .\unt Josephine, must we gt> oti?" groaned 
Cyril desperately. 

“It’s «iuite all right, tlear htty,” saiti Aunt jusc- 
phine, us though he ami she were at the ilentist's 
together. “I ie’ll umlerstaml in a minute.” .\iul 
.she whispcreil to Cyril, “J le’s getting a hit ticaf, y»Ht 
know.” 'Phen she Icaneil f'orwartl ami really 
bawled at Grandfather Pinner, “Cyril only wanted 
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to tell you, father dear, that his father is still very 
fond of meringues.” 

Colonel Pinner heard that time, heard and 
brooded, looking Cyril up and down. 

“What an esstrordinary thing I” said old Grand¬ 
father Pinner. “What an esstrordinary thing to 
come all this way here to tell me 1” 

And Cyril felt it was. 

“Yes, I shall send Cyril the watch,” said Jose¬ 
phine. 

“That would be very nice,” said Constantin. “I 
seem to remember last time he came there was some 
little trouble about the time." 

X 

They were interrupted by Kate bursting through 
the door in her usual fashicni, as tfumgli she had 
discovered some secret panel in the wall. 

“Fried or boiled?” asked the bolil v(»icc. 

Fried or boiled? Josephine and C'onstantia 
were quite bewildered for the moment. 'I'hcy could 
hardly take it in. 

“Fried or boiled what, Kate?” asked Josephine, 
trying to begin to concentrate. 

Kate gave a loud sniff. “Fish.” 

“Well, why didn't you say so immediately?” 
Josephine reproached her gently. “How could 
you expect us to understand, Kate? 'I'here are a 
great many things in this world, you know, which 
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are fried or boiled." And after such a display of 
courage she said quite brightly to Constantia, 
"Which do you prefer, Con?" 

"I think it might be nice h) have it fried,” said 
Constantia. "On the other hanii, of course boiled 
fish is very nice. I think I prefer both equally well 
. . . Unless you ... In that case -” 

"I shall fry it,” sai<,l Kate, aiui she bounced back, 
leaving their door open and slanuning the door of 
her kitchen. 

Josephine ga/ed at C<»n,stantia: she raised her 
pale eyebrows until they rippled away into her pale 
hair. She got up. She said in a very lofty, im¬ 
posing way, "Do you mind folhiwing me into the 
drawing-room, Constantia? I’ve sotnething of 
great importance to discuss with ytm.” 

b'or it was always to the rirawing-ruom they! 
rctiretl when they wantcil to talk over Kate. 

Josephine closcii the d<ior meaningly. "Sit down, 
Constantia,” she said, still very grand. She might 
have been receiving Constatitia for the first time. 
And Con looketi round vaguely for a chair, as 
though she felt indeetl ([uite a stranger. 

"Now the t|uestion is,” said Josephine, bending 
forwar<l, "whether we shall keep her or not.” 

"'Fhat is the question,” agreed Constantia. 

"And this time," said Josc[>hine firmly, "we mu,st 
come to a definite decision.” 

Constantia looked for a moment as though she 
might begin going over all the other times, but 
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she pulled herself together and said, “Yes, Jug,” 

“You see, Con,” explained Josephine, “everything 
is so changed now.” Constantia looked up quickly. 
“I mean,” went on Josephine, “we’re not depend¬ 
ent on Kate as we were.” And she blushed faintly. 
“There’s not father to cook for.” 

“That is perfectly true,” agreed Constantia. 
“Father certainly doesn’t want any cooking now, 
whatever else-” 

Josephine broke in sharply, “You’re not sleepy, 
are you. Con?” 

“Sleepy, Jug?” Constantia was wide-eyed. 

“Well, concentrate more,” said Josephine sharply, 
and she returned to the subject. “What it conics 
to is, if we did”—and this she barely breathed, 
glancing at the door—“give Kate notice”—she 
raised her voice again—“we could tnanage our own 
food.” 

“Why not?” cried Constantia. She couldn’t 
help smiling. The itlca was so exciting. She 
clasped her hands. What should we live on, 

Jug?” 

“Oh, eggs in various forms!” said Jug, lofty 
again. “And, besides, there arc all the cooked 
foods.” 

“But I’ve always heard,” said Constantia, “they 
are considered so very expensive.” 

“Not if one buys them in moderation,” saitl Jo¬ 
sephine. But she tore herself away from this fas¬ 
cinating bypath and dragged Constantia after her, 
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“Wliat we’ve got to decide now, however, i» 
whether we really do trust Kate or not." 

Constantia leaned hack, ilcr Hat little laugh 
Hew from her lips. 

“Isn’t it curious, Jug,” saiil she, “that just <»n this 
one suhiect I’ve never been able to tjuitc make up 
my mind?” 


XI 

She never fuui. 'I'he wlmle difficulty was ti> 
prove anything. I tow iliil one prove things, how 
c<nihl one? Suppose Kate luul stooil in front of her 
aiul tleliberatelv imuie a face. Mightn’t slu* very 
well have been in pain? Wasn’t it impossible, at 
any rate, to ask Kate if slie was making a face at 
her? If Kate answered **No"-«anil of c<nirse she 
would say “No"-—what a position! t low imdig- 
nihetl 1 'I'fien again C'onstantia suspected, she was 
almost certain that Kate went to her chest of 
drawers when she and Josephine were out, not to 
take tilings hut to spy. Many times she h.ul come 
hack to fiiul her amethyst cross in the most unlikely 
places, under her lace ties or on top td her evening 
Bertha. More tiian once she had laiil a trap for 
Kate. .She had arranged things in a special ortler 
and then called Josephine to witness. 

“You see, Jug?” 

“Quite, Con.” 

“Now we shall be able to tell” 
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But, oh dear, when she did go to look, she was 
as far off from a proof as ever! If anything was 
displaced, it might so very well have happened as she 
closed the drawer; a jolt might have done it st) 
easily. 

“You come, Jug, and decide. I really can’t. It’s 
too difficult.” 

But after a pause and a long glare Josephine 
would sigh, “Now you’ve put the doubt into my 
mind. Con, I’m sure I can’t tell myself.” 

“Well, we can’t postpone it again,” said Jose- 
sephine. “If we postpone it this time-” 

XII 

But at that moment in the street below a barrel- 
organ struck up. Josephine and Constantia sprang 
to their feet together. 

“Run, Con,” said Josephine. “Run quickly. 
There’s sixpence on the-” 

Then they remembered. It didn’t matter. 'Fhey 
would never have to stop the organ-grinder 
again. Never again would she and Constantia 
be told to make that monkey take his noise 
somewhere else. Never would sound that loud, 
strange bellow when father thought tlicy were 
not hurrying enough. The organ-grinder might 
play there all day and the stick would not 
thump. 
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Buddha. Oh, what was it, what could it be? And 
yet she had always felt there was . . . something. 

The sunlight pressed through the windows, 
thieved its way in, flashed its light over the furni¬ 
ture and the photographs. Josephine watcfied it. 
When it came to mother’s photograph, the enlarge¬ 
ment over the piano, it lingered as though pu//led 
to find so little remained of mother, except the ear¬ 
rings shaped like tiny pagodas and a black feather 
boa. Why did the photograjdis of dead people 
always fade so? wondered Josephine. As soon as 
a person was dead their [ihotograph tlied too. But, 
of course, this one of mother was very old. It was 
thirty-five years old. Josepliine remembered stajul- 
ing on a chair and pointing out that feather boa to 
Constantia and telling her that it was a snake that 
had killed their mother in Ceylon. . . . Would 
everything have been different if mother hadn’t 
died? She didn’t see why. Aunt Idorence had 
lived with them until they had left school, and they 
had moved three times and had their yearly holi¬ 
day and . . . and there’d been changes of .serv¬ 
ants, of course. 

Some little sparrows, young sparrows they 
sounded, chirped on the wiiulow-letige. Ytu'p 
— eyeep — ycep. But Josephine felt they were tiot 
sparrows, not on the window-ledge. It was inside 
her, that queer little crying noi.se. Ytu-p — rytu'p — 
yeep. Ah, w’hat was it crying, so weak and forlorn? 

If mother had lived, might they have married? 
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horrible dancing figures on the carved screen had 
leered at her and she hadn’t minded. She remem¬ 
bered too how, whenever they were at the seaside, 
she had gone off by herself and got as close to the sea 
as she could, and sung something, something she 
had made up, while she gazed all over that restless 
water. There had been this other life, running out, 
bringing things home in bags, getting things on 
approval, discussing them with Jug, and taking them 
back to get more things on approval, and arranging 
father’s trays and trying not to annoy father. But 
it all seemed to have happened in a kind of tunnel. 
It wasn’t real. It was only when she came out of 
the tunnel into the moonlight or by the sea or into 
a thunderstorm that she really felt herself. What 
did it mean? What was it she was always want¬ 
ing? What did it all lead to? Now? Now? 

She turned away from the Buddha with one of her 
vague gestures. She went over to where Josephine 
was standing. She wanted to say something to 
Josephine, something frightfully important, about 
—about the future and what . . . 

“Don’t you think perhaps-’’ she began. 

But Josephine interrupted her. “I was wonder¬ 
ing if now-’’ she murmured. They stopped; 

they waited for each other. 

“Go on. Con,’’ said Josephine. 

“No, no. Jug; after you,” said Constantia. 

“No, say what you were going to say. You 
began,” said Josephine. 
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O F course he knew—no man better—that he 
hadn’t a ghost of a chance, he hadn’t an 
earthly. The very idea of such a thing 
was preposterous. So preposterous that he’d per¬ 
fectly understand it if her father—well, whatever 
her father chose to do he’d perfectly understand. 
In fact, nothing short of desperation, nothing short 
of the fact that this was positively his last day in 
England for God knows how long, would have 
screwed him up to it. And even now ... lie 
chose a tie out of the chest of drawers, a blue and 
cream check tie, and sat on the siile of his bed. 
Supposing she replied, “What impertinence!’’ would 
he be surprised? Not in the least, he decidctl, 
turning up his soft collar and turning it tlown over 
the tic. He expected her to say something like 
that. Fie didn’t see, if he looked at the allair dead 
soberly, what else she could say. 

Here he was! And nervously he tied a how in 
front of the mirror, jammed his hair down with both 
hands, pulled out the flaps of his jacket pockets. 
Making between .£ 501 ; and .£600 a year on a fruit 
farm in—of all places—Rhodesia. No capital. 
Not a penny coming to him. No chance of his in¬ 
come increasing for at least four years. As for 
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looks and all that sort of thing, he was completely 
out of the running. J Ic couldn’t even boast of top- 
hole health, for the h'ast Africa business had 
knocked him out .so thoroughly that he’d had to take 
six months’ leave. He was .still fearfully pale— 
worse even than usual this afternoon, he thought, 
bending forwartl and peering into the mirror. 
Cio<ul heavens! What had happened? His hair 
looked almost bright green. Dash it all, he hadn’t 
green hair at all events. 'Fhat was a bit too steep. 
Arul then the green light trembled in the glass; 
it was the shallow from the tree outside. Reggie 
turned away, took out liis cigarette case, but remem¬ 
bering how the mater hated him to smoke in his bed¬ 
room, put it back agaiti and drifted over to the chest 
of drawers. No, he was ilashcd if he could think 
of one Idcssed thing in his favour, while she . . - 
Ah! . . . He sto|)ped dead, folded his arms, and 
leaned hard against the chest of drawers. 

And in spite of her position, her father’s wealth, 
the fact that she was an only child and far and away 
tile most jnipular girl in the neighbourhood; in spite 
of her heautv ami her cleverness—cleverness!—it 
was a great deal more than that, there was really 
nothing she coiddn’t do; he fully believed, had it 
been necessary, she would have been a genius at any¬ 
thing—itJ sfiite of the fact that her parents adored 
her, and she them, and they’d as soon let her go all 
that way as . . . In spite of every single thing you 
could think of, so terrific was his love that he 
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couldn’t help hoping. Well, was it hope? Or was 
this queer, timid longing to have the chance of lot)k- 
ing aher her, of making it his job to see that she had 
everything she wanted, and that nothing came near 
her that wasn’t perfect—just love? I low he loved 
her! He squeezed hard against the chest of 
drawers and murmured to it, “I love her, I love 
her!” And just for the moment he was with lier 
on the way to Umtali. It was night. She sat in 
a corner asleep. Her soft chin was tuckeil into her 
soft collar, her gold-brown lashes lay on her cheeks. 
He doted on her delicate little nose, her perfect lips, 
her ear like a baby’s, and the gold-brown curl that 
half covered it. They were passing through the 
jungle. It was warm and dark and far away. 
Then she woke up and said, “Have I been asleep ?” 
and he answered, “Yes. .Are you all right? I lere, 

let me-” And he leaned forward to ... I Ic 

bent over her. This was such bliss that he could 
dream no further. But it gave him the courage to 
bound downstairs, to snatch his straw hat from tlie 
hall, and to say as he closed the front door, “Well, 
I can only try my luck, that’s all.” 

But his luck gave him a nasty jar, to say the 
least, almost immediately. Promenading up and 
down the garden path with Chinny and Bi<ldy, the 
ancient Pekes, was the mater. Of course Reginald 
was fond of the mater and all that. She—she 
meant well, she had no end of grit, and so on. 
But there was no denying it, she was rather a grim 
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parent. And there had been moments, many of 
them, in Reggie’s life, before Uncle Alick died and 
left him the fruit farm, when he was convinced that 
to be a widow’s only son was about the worst pun¬ 
ishment a chap could have. And what made it 
rougher than ever was that she was positively all 
that he luul. She wasn’t only a combined parent, as 
it were, hut she had quarrelled with all her own and 
the governor’s relations before Reggie had won his 
first trouser pockets. So that whenever Reggie was 
homesick out there, sitting on his dark veranda by 
starlight, while the gramophone cried, “Dear, what 
is Life hut I .ove?’’ his only vision was of the mater, 
tall and stout, rustling down the garden path, with 
Chinny and Biddy at her heels. . . . 

The mater, with her scissors outspread to snap 
the head of a dead something or other, stopped at 
the sight of Reggie. 

“You are not going out, Reginald?” she asked, 
seeing that he was. 

“I'll he hack for tea, mater,” said Reggie weakly, 
plunging his hands into his jacket pockets. 

Sni{), Off came a head. Reggie almost jumped. 

“I should have thought you could have spared 
your mother your la!>t afternoon,” said she. 

Silence, 'fhe Pekes stared. They understood 
every word of the mater’s. Biddy lay down with 
her tongue poked out; she was so fat and glossy she 
looked like a lump of half-melted toffee. But Chin¬ 
ny’s porcelain eyes gloomed at Reginald, and he 
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sniffed faintly, as though the whole world were one 
unpleasant smell. Snip, went the scissors again. 
Poor little beggars; they were getting it! 

“And where are you going, if your mother may 
ask?” asked the mater. 

It was over at last, but Reggie did not slow down 
until he was out of sight of the house and half-way 
to Colonel Proctor’s. Then only he noticed what 
a top-hole afternoon it was. It had been raining 
all the morning, late summer rain, warm, heavy, 
quick, and now the sky was clear, except for a long 
tail of little clouds, like' duckings, sailing over the 
forest. There was just enough wintl to shake the 
last drops off the trees; one warm star splashed on 
his hand. Ping!—another drummed on his hat. 
The empty road glt'amed, the hedges smelled of 
briar, and how big aiul bright the hollyhocks glowed 
in the cottage gardens. And here was Colonel 
Proctor’s—here it was alreatiy. Ilis hand was on 
the gate, his elbow jogged the syringa bushes, and 
petals and pollen scattered over his coat sleeve. 
But wait a bit. This was too quick altogether. 
He’d meant to think the whole thing out again. 
Here, steady. But he was walking up the path, 
with the huge rose bushes on either side. It can’t 
be done like this. But his hand had grasped the 
bell, given It a pull, and started it pealing wildly, as 
if he’d come to say the house was on fire. The 
housemaid must have been in the hall, too, for the 
front door flashed open, and Reggie was shut in the 
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empty drawing-room before that confounded bell 
had stopped ringing. Strangely enough, when it 
did, the big I'oom, shadowy, with some one’s parasol 
lying on top of the grand piano, bucked him up—or 
rather, excited him. It was so quiet, and yet in one 
moment the door would open, and his fate be de¬ 
cided. The feeling was not unlike that of being at 
the dentist’s; he was almost reckless. But at the 
same time, to his immense surprise, Reggie heard 
himself saying, “Lord, Thou knowest. Thou hast 
not done much for me. . . .” That pulled him up; 
that made him realize again how dead serious It 
was. Too late. The door handle turned. Anne 
came in, crossed the shadowy space between them, 
gave him her hand, and said, in her small, soft voice, 
“I’m so sorry, father is out. And mother is having 
a day in town, hat-hunting. There’s only me to en¬ 
tertain you, Reggie.” 

Reggie gasped, pressed his own hat to his jacket 
buttons, and stammered out, “As a matter of fact, 
I’ve only come ... to say good-bye.” 

“Oh 1” cried Anne softly—she stepped back from 
him and her grey eyes danced—“what a wry short 
visit I” 

Then, watching him, her chin tilted, she laughed 
outright, a long, soft peal, and walked away from 
him over to the piano, and leaned against it, play¬ 
ing with the tassel of the parasol. 

“I’m so sorry,” she said, “to be laughing like 
this. I don’t know why I do. It’s just a bad ha- 
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habit.” And suddenly she stamped her grey shoe, 
and took a pocket-handkerchief out of her white 
woolly jacket. “I really must conquer it, it’s too 
absurd,” said she. 

“Good heavens, Anne,” cried Reggie, “I love to 
hear you laughing I I can’t imagine anything 
more-” 

But the truth was, and they both knew it, she 
wasn’t always laughing; it wasn’t really a habit. 
Only ever since the day they’d met, ever since that 
very first moment, for some strange reason that 
Reggie wished to God he understood, Anne had 
laughed at him. Why? It didn’t matter where 
they were or what they were talking about. They 
might begin by being as serious as possible, dead 
serious—at any rate, as far as he was concerned— 
but then suddenly, in the middle of a sentence, Anne 
would glance at him, and a little (piick quiver passed 
over her face. Her lips parted, her eyes danced, 
and she began laughing. 

Another queer thing about it was, Reggie had an 
idea she didn’t herself know why she laughed. He 
had seen her turn away, frown, suck in her checks, 
press her hands together. But it was no use. The 
long, soft peal sounded, even while she cried, “I 
don’t know why I’m laughing.” It was a 
mystery. . . . 

Now she tucked the handkerchief away. 

“Do sit down,” said she. “And smoke, won’t 
you? There are cigarettes in that little box besitlc 
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you. ril have one too.” He lighted a match for 
her, and as she bent forward he saw the tiny flame 
glow in the pearl ring she wore. “It is to-morrow 
that you’re going, isn’t it?” said Anne. 

“Yes, to-morrow as ever was,” said Reggie, and 
he blew a little fan of smoke. Why on earth was he 
so nervous? Nervous wasn’t the word for it. 

“It’s—it’s frightfully hard to believe,” he added. 

“Yes—isn’t it?” said Anne softly, and she leaned 
forward and rolled the point of her cigarette round 
the green ash-tray. How beautiful she looked like 
that!—simply beautiful—and she was so small in 
that immense chair. Reginald’s heart swelled with 
tenderness, but it was her voice, her soft voice, that 
made him tremble. “I feel you’ve been here for 
years,” she said. 

Reginald took a deep breath of his cigarette. 
“It’s ghastly, this idea of going back,” he said. 

“Coo-roo-coo-coa-coa,” sounded from the quiet. 

“But you’re fond of being out there, aren’t you?” 
said Anne. She hooked her finger through her 
pearl necklace. “Father was saying only the other 
night how lucky he thought you were to have a life 
of your own.” And she looked up at him. Regi¬ 
nald’s smile was rather wan. “I don’t feel fearfully 
lucky,” he said lightly. 

“Roo-coo-foo-coo,” came again. And Anne mur¬ 
mured, “You mean it’s lonely.” 

“Oh, it isn’t the loneliness I care about,” said 
Reginald, and he stumped his cigarette savagely on 
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the green ash-tray. “I could stand any amount of 
it, used to like It even. It’s the idea of-Sud¬ 

denly, to his horror, he felt himself blushing. 

“Roo~coo-coo-coo! Roo-coo-coo-cool” 

Anne jumped up. “Come and say good-bye to 
my doves,” she said. “They’ve been moved to the 
side veranda. You do like doves, don’t you, Reg¬ 
gie?” 

“Awfully,” said Reggie, so fen'cntly that as he 
opened the French window for her and stood to one 
side, Anne ran forward and laughed at the doves 
instead. 

To and fro, to and fro over the fine red sand on 
the floor of the dove house, walked the two <.loves. 
One was always in front of the other. One ran for¬ 
ward, uttering a little cry, and the other followed, 
solemnly bowing and bowing. “You sec,” ex¬ 
plained Anne, “the one in front, .she’s Mrs. Dove. 
She looks at Mr. Dove and gives that little laugh 
and runs forward, and he follows her, bowing and 
bowing. And that makes her laugh again. Away 
she runs, and after her,” cried Anne, and she sat 
back on her heels, “comes poor Mr. Dove, bowing 
and bowing . . . and that’s their whole life. They 
never do anything else, you know.” She got up 
and took some yellow grains out of a luig on the 
roof of the dove house. “When you think of them, 
out in Rhodesia, Reggie, you can be sure that is 
what they will be doing. . . .” 

Reggie gave no sign of having seen the doves or 
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of having heard a word. For die moment he was 
conscious only of the immense effort it took to tear 
his secret out of himself atui offer it to Anne. 
“Anne, do you think you could ever care for me?” 
It was done. It was over. And in the little pause 
that followed KegInaUi saw the gartlen open to the 
light, the blue tjuivering sky, the flutter of leavTS on 
the veranda pole.s, and Anne turning over the 
grains of mai/e on her palm with one finger. 'Phen 
slowly she shut her hand, and the new world faded 
as she murmureil .slowly, “No, never in that way.” 
But lie had scarcely time to feel anything before 
she walked <|uickly away, aiul he followed her tlown 
the steps, along the gaialen path, under the pink 
rose arches, across the lawn. 'Phere, with the gay 
herbaceous border behitul her, Anne faeetl Keg- 
inaUl. “It isn’t that I’m not awfully fond <»f you,” 
she said. “1 urn. But”—her eyes widencil—“not 
in the way”—a quiver jsassed over her face—“one 

ought to be fond of^-” Her lijis parted, and 

she couldn’t stop herself. She began laughing. 
“'Phere, you see, you see,” she crieil, “it’s your 
cheek t-tie. Fven at this moment, when one would 
think one really would he solemn, your tie reminds 
me fearfully of the lunv-tic that cats wear in pic¬ 
tures! Oh, please forgive me for being so horrid, 
please!” 

Reggie taught hold of her little warm hand. 
“'Phere’s no ijuestion of forgiving you,” he said 
quickly. “How could there be? And I do hclievc 
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I know why I make you laugh. It’s because you’re 
so far above me in every way that I am somehow 

ridiculous. I see that, Anne. But if I were to-” 

“No, no.” Anne squeezed his hand hard. “It’s 
not that. That’s all wrong. I’m not far above you 
at all. You’re much better than I am. You’re 
marvellously unselfish and . . . and kind and sim¬ 
ple. I’m none of those things. You don’t know 
me. I’m the most awful character,” said Anne. 
“Please don’t interrupt. And besides, that’s not 
the point. The point is”—she shook her head— 
“I couldn’t possibly marry a man I laughed at. 

Surely you see that. The man I marry-” 

breathed Anne softly. She broke off. She drew 
her hand away, and looking at Reggie she smiled 

strangely, dreamily. “The man I marry-” 

And it seemed to Reggie that a tall, handsome, 
brilliant stranger stepped in front of him and took 
his place—the kind of man that Anne and he had 
seen often at the theatre, walking on to the stage 
from nowhere, without a word catching the heroine 
in his arms, and after one long, tremendous look, 
carrying her off to anywhere. . . . 

Reggie bowed to his vision. “Yes, I see,” he 
said huskily. 

“Do you?” said Anne. “Oh, I do hope you do. 
Because I feel so horrid about it. It’s so hanl to 

explain. You know I’ve never-” She stopped. 

Reggie looked at her. She was smiling. “Isn’t it 
funny?” she said. “I can say anything to you. I 
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always have been able to from the very beginning.’’ 

He tried to smile, to say “I’m glad." She went 
on. “I’ve never known any one I like as much as 
I like you. I’ve never felt so happy with any one. 
But I’m sure it’s not what people and wliat books 
mean when they talk about love. Do you under¬ 
stand? Dh, if you only knew how horrid t 
feel. But we’d be like . . . like Mr. and Mrs. 
Dove.” 

That did it. That seemed to Reginald final, and 
so terribly true that he could hardly bear it. 
“Don’t drive it home," he said, and he turned away 
frt)m Anne atul looked across the lawn. 'Pherc 
was the gardener’s cottage, with the dark ilex-tree 
beside it. A wet, blue thumb of transparent smoke 
hung above the chimney. It didn’t look real. 
I low his throat ached! Could he speak? He had 
a shot. “I must be getting along home," he 
croaked, and he began walking across the lawn. 
But Anne ran after him. “No, d<in’t. You can’t 
go yet,” she said itnploringly. “You can’t possibly 
go away feeling like that.” And she stared up at 
him frowning, biting her lip. 

"Oh, that’s all right,” saiti Reggie, giving him¬ 
self a shake. ‘Til . . . I’ll^-’’ And he waved 

his hand as much to say “get over it." 

"But this is awful," said Anne. She clasped her 
hands and stood in front of him. "Surely you do 
see how fatal it would be for us to marry, don’t 
you?” 
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“Oh, quite, quite,” said Reggie, looking at her 
with haggard eyes. 

“How wrong, how wicked, feeling as I do. I 
mean, it’s all very well for Mr. and Mrs. Dove. 
But imagine that in real life—Imagine it!” 

“Oh, absolutely,” said Reggie, and he started to 
walk on. But again Anne stopped him. She tugged 
at his sleeve, and to his astonishment, this time, 
instead of laughing, she looked like a little girl who 
was going to cry. 

“Then why, if you understand, are you so im- 
unhappy?” she wailed. “Why do you mind so fear¬ 
fully? Why do you look so aw-awful?” 

Reggie gulped, and again lie waved something 
away. “I can’t help it,” he said, “I’ve had a blow. 
If I cut off now. I’ll be able to- 

“How can you talk of cutting off now?” said 
Anne scornfully. She stamped her foot at Reggie; 
she was crimson. “How can you be so cruel? I 
can’t let you go until I know for certain that you are 
just as happy as you were before you asked me to 
marry you. Surely you must see that, it’s so 
simple.” 

But it did not seem at all simple to Reginald. It 
seemed impossibly difficult. 

“Even if I can’t marry you, how can I know that 
you’re all that way away, with only that awful 
mother to write to, and that you’re miserable, and 
that it’s all my fault?” 

“It’s not your fault. Don’t think that. It’s just 
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fate.” Reggie took her hand off fits sleeve and 
kis.sed it. “Don’t pity me, dear little Anne,” he 
said gently. And this time he nearly ran, under 
the pink arches, along the garilen path. 

“Roa-coo’coo'foo/ Roo-coo-roo-ioo.'” stuttulcd 
from the veranda. “Reggie, Reggie,” from the 
garden. 

I le stoppe<i, he turned. But when she saw' his 
timid, puz/lctl look, .she gave a little laugh. 

“Come hack, Mr. i)<ive,” saiil Anne. And Reg¬ 
inald came slowly across the lawn. 
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I N' her blue dress, with her cheeks lightly flushed, 
her blue', blue eyes, and her gold curls pinned 
up as though for the first time—pinned 
up to be out of the way for her flight—Mrs. 
Raddick’s daughter might have just dropped from 
this radiant heaven. Mrs. Raddick’s timid, faintly 
astonished, but deeply admiring glance looked as if 
she believed it, too; but the daughter didn’t appear 
any too pleased—^why should she ?—to have alighted 
on the steps of the Casino. Indeed, she was bored 
—^bored as though Heaven had been full of casinos 
with snufiy old saints for cronpiers and crowns to 
play with. 

“You don’t mind taking Hennie?” said Mrs. Rad- 
dick. “Sure you don’t? I'here’s the car, and 
you’ll have tea and we’ll be back here on this step— 
right here—in an hour. You sec, I want her to go 
in. She’s not been before, and it’s worth seeing. 
I feel it wouldn’t be fair to her.” 

“Oh, shut up, mother,” said she wearily. “Come 
along. Don’t talk so much. And your bag’s open; 
you’ll be losing all your money again.” 

“I’m sorry, darling,” said Mrs. Raddick. 

“Oh, do come ini I want to make money,” said 
the impatient voice. “It’s all jolly well for you— 
but I’m broke!” 
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“Here—take iiity franc'*, ikirlinj^, take a ht»n. 
dred!” I saw iNfrs. Kaililick prcssinij nnfc-i intn 
her hand as they passai thr<HiKh tlie swing >1"*'! s. 

Hennie arui I stood on the steps a minute, watch¬ 
ing the people. lie hail a very hr«ia*i, ilehgfjfcil 
smile. 

“I .say,” he cried, “there's an I’higlish InilKit'g. 
Are they allowed to take ilogs in there f” 

“No, they’re not." 

“He’s a ripping chap, isn’t he? I wish I hail 
one. Fhey’rc such hni. riicy frighten pri*ptr so, 
and they’re never tierce with their the people thev 
belong to." SuiKlenly he stjijer/ei} mv arm. “I 
say, do look at that old wnmatj. Who is 
she Why iloes she look like that Is sfie a 
gambler?” 

I he ancient, withereil ereafute, wr.o ing a g^een 
satin dress, a black velvet ilo.ik ami a whit.- tt.tr 
with purple te.ithers, jerketl slowly, slowly up the 
steps as thitugli she were being tirawti up on wires. 
She stared in front of firr, sfje was f.iugfiiiiv* art*! 
nodding anil e.ickling to ftrrself; fter ilavvs elutclird 
round w'fiat fooketl like a ilirty !»iiot liag. 

Hut j-ust at tfiat ttioment tftrre was Mrs. Kaddick 
again witfi—"//r'r and anotlirr fatly fitivcring in the 
backgrourui. .Mrs. Hatitfiik riisfirti at me. Sfir 
was brigfitly lluslieif, gav, a tiilfeient t feature, Sfie 
was like a woman wlio is saving “gootf-fiye" to fier 
friends on tfte station ftfatform, witii ntJt a mittutc 
to spare before tfic train starts. 
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“Oh, you’re here, still. Isn’t that lucky! 
You’ve not gone. Isn’t that fine! I’ve had the 
most dreadful time with—^her,” and she waved to 
her daughter, who stood absolutely still, disdain¬ 
ful, looking down, twiddling her foot on the step, 
miles away. “They won’t let her in. I swore she 
was twenty-one. But they won’t believe me. I 
showed the man my purse; I didn’t dare to do more. 
But it was no use. He simply scoffed. . . . .A.nd 
now I’ve just met Mrs. MacF.wcn from New York, 
and she just won thirteen thousand in the Salle 
Prh'ce —and she wants me to go back witii her while 
the luck lasts. Of course I can’t lca\'c—her. But 
if you’d-” 

At that “she” looked up; she simply withered 
her mother. “Why can’t you leave me?” she said 
furiously. “What utter rot! I low dare you make 
a scene like this? This is the last time I’ll come 
out with you. You really arc too awful for words.” 
She looked her mother up and down. “Calm your¬ 
self,” she said superbly. 

Mrs. Raddick was desperate, just desperate. She 
was “wild” to go back with Mrs. MacEwen, but at 
the same time . . . 

I seized my courage. “Would you—do you care 
to come to tea with-—us?” 

“Yes, yes, she’ll be delighted. 'Fhat’s just what I 
wanted, isn’t it, darling? Mrs. Macl'.wen . . . 
I’ll be back here in an hour ... or less . . . 
ru->> 
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Mrs. R. dashed up the steps, i s.\w her hA^ 
was open again. 

So vvc three were left. But re.illv it w,f*ti'f riiv 
fault Iletuiie looked crushed t.* the r.uth, ?<*o 
When the car was there she wrapped her »l.uk co,i{ 
round her—-to escape containin.itioii. I'vcn her 
little feet !(*oked as though they scorned t«* carry 
her down the steps to us. 

“f am so awfully sorry,” I nuirtiiurrd .is the car 
started. 

“Oil, I don’t mittJ," said she. ”1 »!on’t watil to 
look twenty-one. Who would if they were seven¬ 
teen! It’s"—-arul she gave a taint shudder “the 
stupidity I loathe, and being stared at hv old f.it 
men. Beasts!” 

Ilennie gave her a t|uick look atul then prrrcd 
out of the window. 

WY ilrew u[i before an immense p.i!.ur of pink- 
and-white mat hie with orange-trees outside the 
doors in g<»lil-and-hl.uk tubs, 

"Would you cure to go in?” I suggested. 

She hesitated, glanced, hit her lip, .ind resigned 
herself, "nti well, there seetns nowhere else," 
said she, ”( ict out, llrttnie," 

I went iirsi—-to tind the t.thlr, of course -she 
followed. Hut the worst <»f it was having her little 
brother, who was only twelve, with uh. I h it w as 
the last, final straw—having that chlhl, tr.iilitjg .it 
her heels. 

There was one table. It had pink carnatitmi 
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and pink plates with little blue tea-napkins for sails. 

“Shall we sit here?” 

She put her hand wearily on the back of a white 
wicker chair. 

“We may as well. Why not?” said she. 

Hennie squeezed past her and wriggled on to a 
stool at the end. He felt awfully out of it. She 
didn’t even take her gloves off. She lowered her 
eyes and drummed on the table. When a faint 
violin sounded she winced and bit her lip again. 
Silence. 

The waitress appeared. I hardly dared to ask 
her. “Tea—coffee? China tea—or iced tea with 
lemon ?” 

Really she didn’t mind. It was all the same to 
her. She didn’t really want anything. Hennie 
whispered, “Chocolate!” 

But just as the waitress turned away she cried 
out carelessly, “Oh, you may as well bring me a 
chocolate, too.” 

While we waited she took out a little, gold 
powder-box with a mirror in the lid, shook the poor 
little puff as though she loathed it, and dabl)cd her 
lovely nose. 

“Hennie,” she said, “take those flowers away.” 
She pointed with her puff to the carnations, and I 
heard her murmur, “I can’t bear flowers on a table.” 
They had evidently been giving her intense pain, 
for she positively closed her eyes as I moved them 
away. 
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The waitress came back with the chocolate and 
the tea. She put the big, frothing cups before them 
and pushed across my clear glass. Hennie buried 
his nose, emerged, with, for one dreadful moment, 
a little trembling blob of cream on the tip. But 
he hastily wiped it off like a little gentleman. I 
wondered if I should dare draw her attention to 
her cup. She didn’t notice it—didn’t see it—^until 
suddenly, quite by chance, she took a sip. I watched 
anxiously; she faintly shuddered. 

“Dreadfully sweet!” said she. 

A tiny boy with a head like a raisin and a choco¬ 
late body came round with a tray of pastries—row 
upon row of little freaks, little inspirations, little 
melting dreams. He offered them to her. “Oh, 
I’m not at all hungry. Take them away.” 

He offered them to Hennie. Hennie gave me a ' 
swift look—it must have been satisfactory—for he 
took a chocolate cream, a coffee eclair, a meringue 
stuffed with chestnut and a tiny horn filled with fresh 
strawberries. She could hardly bear to watch him. 
But just as the boy swerved away she held up her 
plate. 

“Oh well, give me one,” said she. 

The silver tongs dropped one, two, three—and 
a cherry tartlet. “I don’t know why you’re giving 
me all these,” she said, and nearly smiled. “I 
shan’t eat them; I couldn’t!” 

I felt much more comfortable. I sipped my tea, 
leaned back, and even asked if I might smoke. At 
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that she paused, the fork in her hand, opened her 
eyes and really did smile. “Of course,” said she. 
“I always expect people to.” 

But at that moment a tragedy happened to 
Hennie. He speared his pastry horn too hard, and 
it flew in twt), and one half spilled on the table. 
Ghastly affair! He turned crimson. Even his ears 
flared, and one ashamed hand crept across the table 
to take what was left of the body away. 

“You utter little beast!” said she. 

Good heavens! I had to fly to the rescue. I 
cried hastily, “Will you be abroad long?” 

But she had already forgotten Hennie. I was 
forgotten, too. She was trying to remember some¬ 
thing. . . . She was miles away. 

“I—don’t—know,” she said slowly, from that 
far place. 

“I suppose you prefer it to London. It’s more 
—more-” 

When I didn’t go on she came back and looked 
at me, very puzzled. “More-?” 

"Enfin —gayer,” I cried, waving my cigarette. 

But that took a whole cake to consider. I'ivcn 
then, “Oh well, that depends!” was all she could 
safely say. 

Hennie had finished. He was still very warm. 

I seized the butterfly list off the table. “I say— 
wh'at about an ice, Hennie? What about tangerine 
and ginger? No, something cooler. What about 
a fresh pineapple cream?” 
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Hennie strongly approved. The waitress had her 
eye on us. The order was taken when she looked 
up from her cnimbs. 

“Did you say tangerine and ginger? I like 
ginger. You can bring me one.” And then quickly, 
“I wish that orchestra wouldn’t play things from the 
year One. We were dancing to that all last Christ¬ 
mas. It’s too sickening 1” 

But it was a charming air. Now that I noticed 
it, it warmed me. 

“I think this is rather a nice place, don’t you, 
Hennie?” I said. 

Ilennie said: “Ripping 1” He meant to say it 
very low, but it came out very high in a kind of 
squeak. 

Nice? This place? Nice? For the first time 
she stared about her, trying to sec what there was. 
. . . She blinked; her lovely eyes wondered. A 
very good-looking elderly man stared back at her 
through a monocle on a black ribbon. But him she 
simply couldn’t sec. There was a hole in the air 
where he was. She looked through and through 
him. 

Finally the little flat spoons lay still oh the glass 
plates. Hennie looked rather exhausted, but she 
pulled on her white gloves again. She had some 
trouble with her diamond wrist-watch; it got in her 
way. She tugged at it—tried to break the stupid 
little thing—it wouldn’t break. Finally, she had 
to drag her glove over. I saw, after that, she 
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couldn’t stand this place a moment longer, and, in¬ 
deed, she jumped up and turned away while I went 
through the vulgar act of paying for the tea. 

And then we were outside again. It had grown 
dusky. The sky was sprinkled with small stars; 
the big lamps glowed. While we waited for the car 
to come up she stood on the step, just as before, 
twiddling her foot, looking down. 

Hennie bounded forward to open the door and 
she got in and sank back with—oh—such a sigh! 

“Tell him,” she gasped, “to drive as fast as he 
can.” 

Hennie grinned at his friend the chauffeur. 
*‘AlUe vcet!” said he. Then he composed himself 
and sat on the small seat facing us. 

The gold powder-box came out again. Again 
the poor little puff was shaken; again there was that 
swift, deadly-secret glance between her and the 
mirror. 

We tore through the black-and-gold town like a 
pair of scissors tearing through brocade. Hennie 
had great difficulty not to look as though he were 
hanging on to something. 

And when we reached the Casino, of course Mrs. 
Raddick wasn’t there. There wasn’t a sign of her 
on the steps—not a sign. 

“Will you stay in the car while I go and look?” 

But no—she wouldn’t do that. Good heavens, 
no 1 Hennie could stay. She couldn’t bear sitting 
in a car. She’d wait on the steps. 
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“But I scarcely like to leave you,” I murmured. 
“I’d very much rather not leave you here.” 

At that she threw back her coat; she turned and 
faced me; her lips parted. “Good heavens—^whyl 
I—I don’t mind it a bit. I—I like waiting.” 
And suddenly her cheeks crimsoned, her eyes grew 
dark—for a moment I thought she was going to 
cry. “L —let me, please,” she stammered, in a 
warm, eager voice. “I like it. I love waiting 1 
Really—really I do! I’m always waiting—in all 
kinds of places. . . 

Her dark coat fell open, and her white throat— 
all her soft young body in the blue dress—was like 
a flower that is just emerging from its dark bud. 
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W HEN the literary gentleman, whose flat 
old Ma Parker cleaned every Tuesday, 
opened the door to her that morning, he 
asked after her grandson. Ma Parker stood on the 
doormat inside the dark little hall, and she stretched 
out her hand to help her gentleman shut the door be¬ 
fore she replied. “We buried ’im yesterday, sir,” 
she said quietly. 

“Oh, dear me! I’m sorry to hear that,” said the 
literary gentleman in a shocked tone. He was in 
the middle of his breakfast. He wore a very shabby 
dressing-gown and carried a crumpled newspaper 
in one hand. But he felt awkward. I Ic could 
hardly go back to the warm sitting-room without 
saying something—something more. 'Fhen because 
these people set such store by funerals he said kindly, 
“I hope the funeral went off all right.” 

“Beg parding, sir?” said old Ma Parker huskily. 
Poor old birdl She did look dashed. “I hope 
the funeral was a—a—success,” said he. Ma Par¬ 
ker gave no answer. She bent her head and hob¬ 
bled off to the kitchen, clasping the old fish bag that 
held her cleaning things and an apron and a pair of 
felt shoes. The literary gentleman raised his eye¬ 
brows and went back to his breakfast. 
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“Overcome, I suppose,” he said aloud, helping 
himself to the marmalade. 

Ma Parker drew the two jetty spears out of her 
toque and hung it behind the door. She unhooked 
her worn jacket and hung that up too. Then she 
tied her apron and sat down to take off her boots. 
To take off her boots or to put them on was an 
agony to her, but it had been an agony for years. 
In fact, she was so accustomed to the pain that her 
face was drawn and screwed up ready for the twinge 
before she’d so much as untied the laces. That 
over, she sat back with a sigh and softly i-ubbed her 
knees. . . . 

“Gran! Gran!” Her little grandson stood on 
her lap in his button boots. He’d just come in from 
playing in the street. 

“I^ook what a state you’ve made your gran’s skirt 
into—you wicked boy!” 

Put he put hi.s anus round her neck and rubbed 
his cheek against hers. 

“Gran, gi’ us a penny!” he coaxed. 

“Be off with you; Gran ain’t got no pennies.” 

“Yes, you ’ave.” 

“No, I ain’t.” 

“Yes, you ’ave. Cii’ us one!” 

Already she was feeling for the old, squashed, 
black leather purse. 

“Well, what’ll you give your gran?” 

lie gave a shy little laugh and pressed closer. 
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She felt his eyelid quivering against her cheek. “I 
ain’t got nothing,” he murmured. . . . 

The old woman sprang up, seized the iron kettle 
off the gas stove and took it over to the sink. The 
noise of the water drumming in the kettle deadened 
her pain, it seamed. She filled the pail, too, and the 
washing-up bowl. 

It would take a whole book to describe the state 
of that kitchen. During the week the literary gen¬ 
tleman “did” for himself. That is to say, he emp¬ 
tied the tea leaves now and again into a jam jar 
set aside for that purpose, and if he ran out of 
clean forks he wiped over one or two on the roller 
towel. Otherwise, as he explained to his friends, 
his “system” was quite simple, and he couldn’t under¬ 
stand why people made all this fuss about house¬ 
keeping. 

“You simply dirty everything you’ve got, get 
a hag in once a week to clean up, and the thing’s 
done.” 

The result looked like a gigantic dustbin, h'.vcn 
the floor was littered with toast crusts, envelopes, 
cigarette ends. But Ma Parker bore him no 
grudge. She pitied the poor young gentleman for 
having no one to look after him. Out of the 
smudgy little window you could see an immense ex¬ 
panse of sad-looking sky, and whenever there were 
clouds they looked very worn, old clouds, frayed at 
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the edges, with holes in them, or dark stains like 

tea-i 

While the water was heating, Ma Parker began 
sweeping the floor. “Yes,” she thought, as the 
broom knocked, “what with one thing and another 
j'v'e had my share. IVe had a hard life.” 

Even the neighbours said that of her. Many 
a. time, hobbling home with her fish bag she heard 
them, waiting at the corner, or leaning over the 
area railings, say among themselves, “She’s had a 
hard life, has Ma Parker.” And it was so true 
she wasn’t in the least proud of it. It w'as just as 
if you were to say she lived in the basement-back 
at Number 27. A hard lifel . . . 

At sixteen she’d left Stratford and come up to 
London as kitching-maid. Yes, she was born in 
Stratford-on-Avon. Shakespeare, sir? No, people 
were always arsking her about him. But she’d never 
heard his name until she saw it on the theatres. 

JSTothing remained of Stratford except that “sit¬ 
ting in the fire-place of a evening you could see the 
stars through the chimley,” and “Mother always 
’ad. ’cr side of bacon ’anging from the ceiling.” 
And there was something—a bush, there was—at 
the front door, that smelt ever so nice. But the 
bush, was very vague. She’d only remembered it 
once or twice in the hospital, when she’d been taken 
bad- 
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That was a dreadful place—her first place. She 
was never allowed out. She never went upstairs 
except for prayers morning and evening. It was a 
fair cellar. And the cook was a cruel woman. 
She used to snatch away her letters from home be¬ 
fore she’d read them, and throw them in the range 
because they made her dreamy. . . . And the 
beedles! Would you believe it?—until she came to 
London she’d never seen a black boedle. I Icrc Ma 
always gave a little laugh, as though—not to have 
seen a black beedlel Well! It was as if to say 
you’d never seen your own feet. 

When that family was sold up she went as “help” 
to a doctor’s house, and after two years there, on 
the run from morning till night, she married her 
husband. He was a baker. 

“A baker, Mrs. Parker 1 ” the literary gentleman 
would say. For occasionally he laid a.sidc his tomes 
and lent an ear, at least, to this product called I ,lfe. 
“It must be rather nice to be married to a baker 1” 

Mrs. Parker didn’t look so sure. 

“Such a clean trade,” said the gentleman. 

Mrs. Parker didn’t look convinced. 

“And didn’t you like handing the new loaves to 
the customers?” 

“Well, sir,” said Mrs. Parker, “I wasn’t in the 
shop above a great deal. We had thirteen little 
ones and buried seven of them. If it wasn’t the 
’ospital it was the infirmary, you might say I” 

“You might, indeed, Mrs. Parker 1” said the 
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gentleman, shuddering, and taking up his pen again. 

Yes, seven had gone, and while the six were still 
small her husband was taken ill with consumption. 
It was flour on the lungs, the doctor told her at the 
time. . . . Her husband sat up in bed with his 
shirt pulled over his head, and the doctor’s linger 
drew a circle on his back. 

“Now, if we were to cut him open here, Mrs. 
Parker,” said the doctor, “you’d find his lungs chock- 
a-block with white powder. Breathe, my good 
fellow!” And Mrs. Parker never knew for certain 
whether she saw or whether she fancied she saw a 
great fan of white dust come out of her poor dead 
husband’s lips. . . . 

But the struggle she’d luul to bring up those six 
little children and keep herself to herself. 7 'crrihle 
it had been I 'I’hen, just when they were old enough 
to go to school her husband’s sister came to sti»p with 
them to help things along, and she luuln’t been there 
more than two months when she fell down a flight of 
steps and hurt her spine. And for five years Ma 
Parker had another baby—and such a one for cry¬ 
ing!—to look after. Then young Maudie went 
wrong and took her sister Alice witfi her; the two 
boys ernigrimated, and young Jim went to India 
with the army, and Pthcl, the youngest, married a 
good-for-nothing little waiter who died of ulcers 
the year little Lennie was born. And now little 
l.ennie—my grandson. . . . 

The piles of dirty cups, dirty dishes, were washed 
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and dried. The ink-black knives were cleaned with 
a piece of potato and finished off with a piece of 
cork. The table was scrubbed, and the dresser and 
the sink that had sardine tails swimming in it.; . . . 

He’d never been a strong child—never from the 
first. He’d been one of those fair babies that every¬ 
body took for a girl. Silvery fair curls he had, 
blue eyes, and a little freckle like a diamond on one 
side of his nose. The trouble she and Lthcl had 
had to rear that child! The things out of the news¬ 
papers they tried him with! Every Sunday morn¬ 
ing Ethel would read aloud while Ma Parker did her 
washing. 

“Dear Sir,—^Just a line to let you know my little 
Myrtil was laid out for dead. . . . After four 
bottils . . . gained 8 lbs. in 9 weeks, and is still 
putting it on." 

And then the egg-cup of ink would come off the 
dresser and the letter would be written, and Ma 
would buy a postal order on her way to work next 
morning. But it was no use. Nothing made little 
Lennie put it on. 'faking him to the cemetery, 
even, never gave him a colour; a nice shake-up in the 
bus never improved his appetite. 

But he was gran’s boy from the first. . . . 

“Whose boy are you?’’ said old Ma Parker, 
straightening up from the stove and going over to 
the smudgy window. And a little voice, so warm, 
so close, it half stifled her—it seemed to be in her 
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breast under her heart—laughed out, and said, “I’m 
gran’s boy!" 

At that niotncnt there was a sound of steps, and 
the literary gentleman appeared, rlrcssed for walk¬ 
ing- 

"Oh, Mrs. Parker, I’m going out." 

"Very good, sir.” 

".And you’ll hnd your half-crown in the tray of the 
inkstand." 

"I'hank you, sir.” 

“Oh, by the way, Mrs. Parker," said the literary 
gentleman quickly, “you tiiiln’t throw away any 
cocoa last time you were here—did you?" 

“No, sir." 

“/Vrv strange. I could have sworn I left a tea¬ 
spoonful of cocoa in the tin.” He broke otf. He 
said softly and firmly, “You’ll always tell me when 
you throw tilings away—won’t you, Mrs. Parker?" 
Anti he walkcti t»ft very well pleased with himself, 
convinccil, in fact, hc’tl shown Mrs. Parker that 
under his apparent carelessness he was as vigilant as 
a woman. 

'fhe door bangctl. She took her brushes and 
cloths into the betiroom. But when she began to 
make the betl, smoothing, tucking, patting, the 
thought of little Lennic was unbearable. Why 
did he have to suffer so? 'Phat’s what she couldn’t 
understarul. Why shouhl a little angel child have 
to arsk for his breath aiul fight for it? d'here was 
no sense in making a child suffer like that. 
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. . . From Lennie’s little box of a chest there 
came a sound as though something was boiling. 
There was a great lump of something bubbling in 
his chest that he couldn’t get rid of. W’hen he 
coughed the sweat sprang out on his head; his eyes 
bulged, his hands waved, and the great lump bub¬ 
bled as a potato knocks in a saucepan. But what 
was more awful than all was when he didn’t cough 
he sat against the pillow and never spoke or an¬ 
swered, or even made as if he heard. Only he 
looked offended. 

“It’s not your poor old gran’s doing it, my lovey,” 
said old Ma Parker, patting back the damp iiair 
from his little scarlet ears. But Lcnnie moved Ids 
head and edged away. Dreadfully offended with 
her he looked—and solemn, l ie bent his htaui and 
looked at her sideways as though he couldn’t have 
believed it of his gran. 

But at the last . . . Ma Parker threw the 
counterpane over the bed. No, she simply couldn’t 
think about it.) It was too much—she’d had too 
much in her life to bear. She’d borne it up till now, 
she’d kept herself to herself, and never once had she 
been seen to cry. Never by a living soul. Not 
even her own children had seen Ma break down. 
She’d kept a proud face always. But now I Lennic 
gone—^what had she? She had nothing. He was 
all she’d got from life, and now he was took too. 
Why must it all have happened to me? she won- 
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dered. “What have I done?” said old Ma Parker. 
“What have I dune?" 

A.S she said those words she suddenly let fall her 
brush. She found herself in the kitchen. Her 
misery was so terrible that she pinned on her hat, 
put on her jacket and walked <Hit of the flat like a 
person in a dream. She diifnot know what she was 
doinj?. She was like a person so da/etl by the hor¬ 
ror of what has happeneil that he walks away— 
anywhere, as though by walking away he could 
escape. . . . 

It was cold in the street. There was a wind like 
ice. People went Hitting by, very fast; the men 
walke<I like scis.sors; the women trod like cats. And 
nohody knew—■nolxuly careil. Pven if she br«jke 
down, if at last, after all these years, she were to 
cry, she’d find herself in tlie lock-up as like as not. 

But at the thougfit <if crying it was as though 
little Lennie leapt in liis gran’s arms. Ati, that’s 
what she wants to tlo, my tlove. (Jran wants to 
cry. If .she could only cry now, cry for a hitig time, 
over everytfiing, beginning with her first i)lace and 
the cruel cook, going on to the doctor’s, and tfien tfie 
seven little ones, death of her husbatul, the chil¬ 
dren’s leaving lier, arul all the years of misery tfiat 
led up to Lennie. But to have a proper cry over all 
these things would take a long time. All the same, 
the time for it had come. She must do it. She 
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couldn’t put it off any longer; she couldn’t wait any 
more. . . Where could she go? 

“She’s had a hard life, has Ma Parker.” Yes, a 
hard life, indeed! Her chin began to tremble; 
there was no time to lose. But where? Where? 

She couldn’t go home; Ethel was there. It 
would frighten Ethel out of her life. She couldn’t 
sit on a bench anywhere; people would come arsking 
her questions. She couldn’t possibly go back to the 
gentleman’s flat; she had no right to cry in strangers’ 
houses. If she sat on some steps a policeman would 
speak to her. 

Oh, wasn’t there anywhere where she could hide 
and keep herself to herself and stay as long as she 
liked, not disturbing anybody, and nobody worry¬ 
ing her? Wasn’t there anywhere in the world 
where she could have her cry out—at last? 

Ma Parker stood, looking up and down. The 
icy wind blew out her apron into a balloon. And 
now it began to rain. There was nowhere. 
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O N his way to tlie staticni William rcmcm- 
bcrt'd with a fresh pang nf disappnintmejit 
that he was taking notfiing rUnvn to the 
kiddies. Poor little chaps! It was hard lines on 
them. Their first words always were as they ran 
to greet him, “What have you got for me, daildy ?“ 
and he had nothing. Me would have to Iniy them 
some sweets at the station. Hut that was what he 
had done for the past four Satunlays; their faces 
had fallen last time when they saw the same old 
boxes producetl again. 

And Padily had said, “I had retl ribbing on mine 
^ee-forc!” 

And Johnny had said, “It’s always pink on mine. 
I hate pink.” 

But what was William to do? 'I'he affair wasn’t 
so easily settled. In the oUl days, of course, he 
would have taken a taxi off to a decent toyshop 
and chosen them something in five minutc.s. But 
nowadays they had Russian toys, b'rench toys, Serb¬ 
ian toys—toys from (iod knows where. It was 
over a year since Isabel hatl scrapped the old ilon- 
keys and engines and so on because they were so 
“dreadfully sentimental” and “so appallingly bad 
for the babies’ sense of form.” 
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“It’s so important,” the new Isabel had explained, 
“that they should like the right things from the 
very beginning. It saves so much time later on. 
Really, if the poor pets have to spend their infant 
years staring at these horrors, one can imagine them 
growing up and asking to be taken to the Royal 
Academy.” 

And she spoke as though a visit to the Royal 
Academy was certain immediate death to any 
one. . . . 

“Well, I don’t know,” said William slowly. 
“When I was their age I used to go to bed hugging 
an old towel with a knot in it.” 

The new Isabel looked at him, her eyes tiar- 
rowed, her lips apart. 

"Dear William! I’m sure you did I” She 
laughed in the new way. 

Sweets it would have to he, however, thought Wil¬ 
liam gloomily, fishing in his pocket for change for 
the taxi-man. And he saw the kiddies handing the 
boxes round—they were awfully generous little 
chaps—while Isabel’s precious friends didn’t hesi¬ 
tate to help themselves. . . . 

What about fruit? William hovered before a 
stall just inside the station. What about a melon 
each? Would they have to share that, too? Or 
a pineapple for Pad, and a melon for Johnny? 
Isabel’s friends could hardly go sneaking up to the 
nursery at the children’s meal-times. All the same, 
as he bought the melon William had a horrible 
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vision of one of Isabel’s young poets lapping 
up a slice, for some reason, behind the nursery 
door. 

With his two very awkward parcels he strode off 
to his train. The platform was crowded, the train 
was in. Doors banged open and shut. There 
came such a loud hissing from the engine that people 
looked dazed as they scurried to and fro. Wil¬ 
liam made straight for a first-class smoker, stowed 
away his suit-case and parcels, and taking a huge 
wad of papers out of his inner pocket, he flung 
down in the corner and began to read. 

“Our client moreover is positive. . . . We are 

inclined to reconsider ... in the event of-” 

Ah, that was better. William pressed back his flat¬ 
tened hair and stretched his legs across the carriage 
floor. The familiar dull gnawing in his breast 
quietened down. “With regard to our de¬ 
cision-” He took out a blue pencil and scored a 

paragraph slowly. 

Two men came in, stepped across him, and made 
for the farther corner. A young fellow swung his 
golf clubs into the rack and sat down opposite. The 
train gave a gentle lurch, they were off. William 
glanced up and saw the hot, bright station slipping 
away. A red-faced girl raced along by the carriages, 
there was something strained and almost desperate 
in the way she waved and called. “Hysterical!” 
thought William dully. Then a greasy, black-faced 
workman at the end of the platform grinned at the 
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passing train. And William thought, “A filthy 
life!” and went back to his papers. 

When he looked up again there were fields, and 
beasts standing for shelter under the dark trees. 

A wide river, with naked children splashing in the ^ 
shallows, glided into sight and was gone again. 
The sky shone pale, and one bird drifted high like a 
dark fleck in a jewel. 

“We have examined our client’s correspondence 

files.” The last sentence he had read echoed 

in his mind. “We have examined . . .” William 
hung on to that sentence, but it was no good; it 
snapped in the middle, and the fields, the sky, the 
sailing bird, the water, all said, “Isabel.” The 
same thing happened every Saturday afternoon. 
When he was on his way to meet Isabel there began 
those countless imaginary meetings. She was at the 
station, standing just a little apart from everybody 
else; she was sitting in the open taxi outside; she 
was at the garden gate; walking across the parched 
grass; at the door, or just inside the hall. 

And her clear, light voice said, “It’s William,” 
or “Hillo, William!” or “So William has come!” 
He touched her cool hand, her cool check. 

The exquisite freshness of Isabel! When he had 
been a little boy, it was his delight to run into the 
garden after a shower of rain and shake the rose¬ 
bush over him. Isabel was that rose-bush, petal- 
soft, sparkling and cool. And he was still that little 
boy. But there was no running into the garden now, 
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no laughing and shaking., The dull, persistent 
gnawing in his breast started again. He drew up 
his legs, tossed the papers aside, and shut his 
eyes. 

“What is it, Isabel? What is it?” he said ten¬ 
derly. They were in their bedroom in the new 
house. Isabel sat on a painted stool before the 
dressing-table that was strewn with little black and 
green boxes. 

“What is what, William?” And she bent for¬ 
ward, and her fine light hair fell over her cheeks. 

“Ah, you knowl” He stood in the middle of the 
strange room and he felt a stranger. At that Isabel 
wheeled round quickly and faced him. 

“Oh, William I" she cried imploi'ingly, and she 
held up the hair-brush: “Please! Please don’t be 
so dreadfully stuffy and—tragic. You’re always 
saying or looking or hinting that I’ve changed. Just 
because I’ve got to know really congenial people, 
and go about more, and am frightfully keen on—on 

everything, you behave as though I’d-” Isabel 

tossed back her hair and laughed— “killed our love 
or something. It’s so awfully absurd”—she bit 
her lip—“and it’s so maddening, William. Even 
this new house and the servants you grudge me.” 

“Isabell” 

“Yes, yes, it’s true in a way,” said Isabel quickly. 
“You think they are another bad sign. Oh, I 
know you do. I feel it,” she said softly, “every 
time you come up the stairs.. But we couldn’t have 
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gone on living in that other poky little hole, William. 
Be practical, at least! Why, there wasn’t enough 
room for the babies even.” 

No, it was true. Every morning when he came 
back from chambers it was to find the babies with 
Isabel in the back drawing-room. They were hav¬ 
ing rides on the leopard skin thrown over the sofa 
back, or they were playing shops with Isabel’s desk 
for a counter, or Pad was sitting on the hearthrug 
rowing away for dear life with a little brass fire 
shovel, while Johnny shot at pirates with the tongs. 
Every evening they each had a pick-a-back up the 
narrow stairs to their fat old Nanny. 

Yes, he supposed it was a poky little house. A 
little white house with blue curtains and a window- 
box of petunias. William met their friends at the 
door with “Seen our petunias? Pretty terrific for 
London, don’t you think?” 

But the imbecile thing, the absolutely cxtraonlin- 
ary thing was that he hadn’t the slightest idea that 
Isabel wasn’t as happy as he. (iod, what blindness 1 
He hadn’t the remotest notion in those days that she 
really hated that inconvenient little house, that she 
thought the fat Nanny was ruining the babies, that 
she was desperately lonely, pining for new people 
and new music and pictures and so on. If they 
hadn’t gone to that studio party at Moira Morri¬ 
son’s—if Moira Morrison hadn’t said as they were 
leaving, “I’m going to rescue your wife, selfish man. 
She’s like an exquisite little Titania”—if Isabel 
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hadn’t gone with Moira to Paris—if—if - . • 

The train stopped at another station. Betting- 
ford. Good heavens! They’d be there in ten min¬ 
utes. William stuffed the papers back into his 
pockets; the young man opposite had long since dis¬ 
appeared. Now the other two got out. The late 
afternoon sun shone on women In cotton frocks and 
little sunburnt, barefoot children. It blazed on a 
silky yellow flower with coarse leaves which 
sprawled over a bank of rock. The air ruffling 
through the window smelled of the sea. Had 
Isabel the same crowd with her this week-end, won¬ 
dered William? 

And he remembered the holidays they used to 
have, the four of them, with a little farm girl. Rose, 
to look after the babies. Isabel wore a jersey and 
her hair in a plait; she looked about fourteen. Lord! 
how his nose used to peel! And the amount they 
ate, and the amount they slept in that immense 
feather bed with their feet locked together. . . . 
William couldn’t help a grim smile as he thought 
of Isabel’s horror if she knew the full extent of his 
sentimentality. 


“Hillo, William I” She was at the station after 
all, standing just as he had Imagined, apart from 
the others, and—William’s heart leapt—she was 
alone. 

“Hallo, Isabel!” William stared. He thought 
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she looked so beautiful that he had to say something, 
“You look very cool.” 

“Do I?” said Isabel. “I don’t feel very cool. 
Come along, your horrid old train is late. The 
taxi’s outside.” She put her hand lightly on his arm 
as they passed the ticket collector. “We’ve all come 
to meet you,” she said. “But we’ve left Bobby 
Kane at the sweet shop, to be called for.” 

“Oh!” said William. It was all he could say for 
the moment. 

There in the glare waited the taxi, with Bill I lunt 
and Dennis Green sprawling on one side, their hats 
tilted over their faces, while on the other, Moira 
Morrison, in a bonnet like a huge strawberry, 
jumped up and down. 

“No ice! No ice! No ice!” she shouted gaily. 

And Dennis chimed in from under his hat. “Only 
to be had from the fishmonger’s.” 

And Bill Hunt, emerging, addetl, “With zcliale fish 
in it.” 

“Oh, what a bore!” wailed Isabel. And she ex¬ 
plained to William how they had been chasing round 
the town for ice while she waited for him. “Simply 
everything is running down the steep cliffs into the 
sea, beginning with the butter.” 

“We shall have to anoint ourselves with the 
butter,” said Dennis. “May thy head, William, 
lack not ointment.” 

“Look here,” said William, “how are we going 
to sit? I’d better get up by the driver.” 
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“No, Bobby Kane’s by the driver,” said Isabel. 
“You’re to sit between Moira and me.” The taxi 
started. “What have you got in those mysterious 
parcels?” 

“De-cap-it-ated heads!” said Bill Hunt, shudder¬ 
ing beneath his hat. 

“Oh, fruit!” Isabel sounded very pleased. “Wise 
William! A melon and a pineapple. How too 
nice I” 

“No, wait a bit,” said William, smiling. But he 
really was anxious. “I brought them down for the 
kiddies.” 

“Oh, my dear!” Isabel laughed, and slipped her 
hand through his arm. “They’d be rolling in 
agonies if they were to eat them. No”—she patted 
his hand—“you must bring them something next 
time. I refuse to part with my pineapple.” 

“Cruel Isabel! Do let me smell it!” said Moira. 
She flung her arms across William appealingly. 
“Oh!” The strawberry bonnet fell forward: she 
sounded quite faint. 

“A Lady in Love with a Pineapple,” said Dennis, 
as the taxi drew up before a little shop with a 
striped blind. Out came Bobby Kane, his arms full 
of little packets. 

“I do hope they’ll be good. I’ve chosen them 
because of the colours. There are some round 
things which really look too divine. And just look 
at this nougat,” he cried ecstatically, “just look at 
it! It’s a perfect little ballet.” 
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But at that moment the shopman appeared. “Oh, 
I forgot. They’re none of them paid for,” said 
Bobby, looking frightened. Isabel gave the shop¬ 
man a note, and Bobby was radiant again. “Hallo, 
William! I’m sitting by the driver.” And bare¬ 
headed, all in white, with his sleeves rolled up to the 
shoulders, he leapt into his place. “Avanti 1 ” he 
cried. . . . 

After tea the others went off to bathe, while 
William stayed and made his peace with the kiddies. 
But Johnny and Paddy were asleep, the rose-red 
glow had paled, bats were flying, and still the bathers 
had not returned. As William wandered down¬ 
stairs, the maid crossed the hall carrying a lamp. 
He followed her into the sitting-room. It was a 
long room, coloured yellow. On the wall opposite 
William some one had painted a young man, over 
life-size, with very wobbly legs, offering a wide-eyed 
daisy to a young woman who had one very short 
arm and one very long, thin one. Over the chairs 
and sofa there hung strips of black material, covered 
with big splashes like broken eggs, and everywhere 
one looked there seemed to be an ash-tray full of 
cigarette ends. William sat down in one of the 
arm-chairs. Nowadays, when one felt with one 
hand down the sides, it wasn’t to come upon a sheep 
with three legs or a cow that had lost one horn, or 
a very fat dove out of the Noah’s Ark. One fished 
up yet another little paper-covered book of smudged- 
looking poems. . . . He thought of the wad of 
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papers in his pocket, but he was too hungry and tired 
to read. The door was open; sounds came from the 
kitchen. The servants were talking as if they were 
alone in the house. Suddenly there came a loud 
screech of laughter and an equally loud “Sh I” They 
had remembered him. William got up and went 
through the French windows into the garden, and as 
he stood there in the shadow he heard the bathers 
coming up the sandy road; their voices rang through 
the quiet. 

“I think its up to Moira to use her little arts and 
wiles.” 

A tragic moan from Moira. 

“We ought to have a gramophone for the week¬ 
ends that played ‘The Maid of the Mountains.’ ” 

“Oh no! Oh no!" cried Isabel’s voice. “That’s 
not fair to William. Be nice to him, my children! 
He’s only staying until to-morrow evening.” 

“Leave him to me,” cried Bobby Kane. “I’m 
awfully gootl at looking after people.” 

'Hie gate swung open and shut. William moved 
on the terrace; they had seen him. “Hallo, 
William!” Atul Bobby Kane, Happing his towel, 
began to leap and pirouette on the parched lawn. 
“Pity you didn’t come, William. 'I'lic water was 
divine. And we all went to a little pub afterwards 
and had sloe gin.” 

I'he others had reached the house. “I say, 
Isabel,” called Bobby, “would you like me to wear 
my Nijinsky dress to-night?” 
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“No,” said Isabel, “nobody’s going to dress. 
We’re all starving. William’s starving, too. 
Come along, mes amis, let’s begin with sardines.” 

“I’ve found the sardines,” said Moira, and she 
ran into the hall, holding a box high in the air. 

“A Lady with a Box of Sardines,” said Dennis 
gravely. 

“Well, William, and how’s London?” asked Bill 
Hunt, drawing the cork out of a bottle of whisky. 

“Oh, London’s not much changed,” answered 
William. 

“Good old London,” said Bobby, very hearty, 
spearing a sardine. 

But a moment later William was forgotten. 
Moira Morrison began wondering what colour one’s 
legs really "were under water. 

“Mine are the palest, palest mushroom colour.” 

Bill and Dennis ate enormously. And Isabel 
filled glasses, and changed plates, and found matches, 
smiling blissfully. At one moment she said, “1 do 
wish. Bill, you’d paint it.” 

“Paint what?” said Bill loudly, stuffing his mouth 
with bread. 

“Us,” said Isabel, “round the table. It would 
be so fascinating in twenty years’ time.” 

Bill screwed up his eyes and chewed. “Light’s 
wrong,” he said rudely, “far too much yellow”; and 
went on eating. And that seemed to charm Isabel, 
too. 

But after supper they were all so tired they could 
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do nothing but yawn until it was late enough to go 
to bed. . . . 

It was not until William was waiting for his taxi 
the next afternoon that he found himself alone with 
Isabel- When he brought his suit-case down into 
the hall, Isabel left the others and went over to him. 
She stooped down and picked up the suit-case. 
“What a weight I” she said, and she gave a little 
awkward laugh. “Let me carry it! To the gate.” 

“No, why should you?” said William. “Of 
course, not. Give it to me.” 

“Oh, please do let me,” said Isabel. “I want to, 
really.” 'I'hey walked together silently. William 
felt there was nothing to say now. 

“I’hcre,” said Isaliel triumiihantly, setting the 
suit-case down, and she looked anxiously along the 
sandy road. “I hardly seem to have seen you this 
time,” she saiti hreathlcssly. “It’s so short, isn’t 
it? I feel you’ve only just come. Next time— 

The taxi came into sight. “I iiope they look after 
you properly in I.ondon. I’m so sorry the babies 
have been out all liay, but Miss Neil had arranged 
it. d’hey’ll hate missing you. Poor William, go¬ 
ing back to Lotuion.” The taxi turned. “(iood- 
byc!” She gave him a little hurricil kiss; she was 
gone. 

Fields, trees, hedges streamed by. They shook 
through the empty, blifid-looking little town, ground 
up the steep pull to the station. 

The train was in. William made straight ft>r 
a first-class smoker, flung back into the corner, but 
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this time he let the papers alone. He folded his 
arms against the dull, persistent gnawing, and began 
in his mind to write a letter to Isabel. 


The post was late as usual. They sat outside the 
house in long chairs under coloured parasols. Only 
Bobby Kane lay on the turf at Isabel’s feet. It was 
dull, stifling; the day drooped like a flag. 

“Do you think there will be Mondays in 
Heaven?" asked Bobby childishly. 

And Dennis murmured, “Heaven will be one long 
Monday.” 

But Isabel couldn’t help wondering what had 
happened to the salmon they had for supper last 
night. She had meant to have fish mayonnaise for 
lunch and now . . . 

Moira was asleep. Sleeping was her latest dis¬ 
covery. “it’s so wonderful. One simply shuts 
one’s eyes, that’s all. It’s so delicious.” 

When the old ruddy postman came beating along 
the sandy road on his tricycle one felt the handle¬ 
bars ought to have been oars. 

Bill Hunt put down his book. “Letters,” he 
said complacently, and they all waited. But, heart¬ 
less postman—O malignant world! There was 
only one, a fat one for Isabel. Not even a paper. 

“And mine’s only from William,” said Isabel 
mournfully. 

“From William—already?” 
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“He’s sending you back your marriage lines as a 
gentle reminder.” 

“Does everybody have marriage lines? I 
thought they were only for servants.” 

“I’ages and pages! Look at her! A Lady read¬ 
ing a Letter,” said Dennis. 

My darling, precious Isabel. Pages and pages 
there were. As Isabel read on her feeling of aston¬ 
ishment changed to a stifled feeling. What on earth 
had induced William . . .? How extraordinary it 
was. . . . What could have made him . . .? She 
felt confused, more and more excited, even 
frightened. It was just like William. Was it? 
It was absurti, of course, it must be absurd, ridicu¬ 
lous. “lla, ha, ha! Oh dear!” What was she to 
do? Isabel flung back in her chair and laughed till 
she couldn’t stop laughing. 

“Do, do tell us," said the others. “You must tell 
us.” 

“I’m longing to,” gurgled Isabel. She sat up, 
gathered the letter, and waved it at them. “(lather 
round,” she said. “Listen, it’s too marvellous. A 
love-letter!” 

“A love-letter! Hut how divine!” Darling, 
precious Isabel. But she had hardly begun before 
their laughter interrupted her. 

“Go on, Isabel, it’s perfect.” 

“It’s the most marvellous find.” 

“Oh, do go on, Isabel!” 
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God forbid, my darlinff, that I should be a drag 
on your happiness. 

“Oh! oh! oh!” 

“Sh!sh! sh!” 

And Isabel went on. When she reached the end 
they were hysterical: Bobby rolled on the turf and 
almost sobbed. 

“You must let me have it just as it is, entire, for 
my new book,” said Dennis firmly. “I shall giv'e it 
a whole chapter.” 

“Oh, Isabel,” moaned Moira, “that w'onderful 
bit about holding you in his arms!” 

“I always thought those letters in divorce cases 
were made up. But they pale before this.” 

“Let me hold it. Let me read it, mine own self,” 
said Bobby Kane^ 

But, to their surprise, Isabel crushed the letter in 
her hand. She was laughing no longer. She 
glanced quickly at them all; she looked exhausted. 
“No, not just now. Not just now,” she stammered. 

And before they could recover she had run into 
the house, through the hall, up the stairs into her 
bedroom. Down she sat on the side of the bed. 
“How vile, odious, abominable, vulgar,” muttered 
Isabel. She pressed her eyes with her knuckles and 
rocked to and fro. And again she saw them, but 
not four, more like forty, laughing, sneering, jeer¬ 
ing, stretching out their hands while she read them 
William’s letter. Oh, what a loathsome thing to 
have done. How could she have done it! God 
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forbid, my darling, that I should be a drag on your 
happiness. William! Isabel pressed her face into 
the pillow. But she felt that even the grave bedroom 
knew her for what she was, shallow, tinkling, 
vain. ... 

Presently from the garden below there came 
voices. 

“Isabel, we’re all going for a bathe. Do cornel” 

“Come, thou wife of William 1” 

“Call her once before you go, call once yet!” 

Isabel sat up. Now was the moment, now she 
must decide. Would she go with them, or stay here 
and write to William. Which, which should it be? 
“I must make up my mind.” Oh, but how could 
there be any (luestion? Of course she would stay 
here ami write. 

“'ritania!” piped Moira. 

“Isa-bel?” 

No, it was too difficult. “ril-'-I’ll go with them, 
and write to William later. Stunc other time. 
Later. Not now. But I shall certainly write,” 
thought Isabel hurriedly. 

And, laughing in the new way, she ran down the 
stairs. 
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T he Picton boat was due to leave at half¬ 
past eleven. It was a beautiful night, 
mild, starry, only when they got out of the 
cab and started to walk down the Old Wharf that 
jutted out into the harbour, a faint wind blowing off 
the water ruffled under Fcnella’s hat, and she put up 
her hand to keep it on. It was dark on the Old 
Wharf, very dark; the wool sheds, the cattle trucks, 
the cranes standing up so high, the little squat 
railway engine, all seemed carved out of solid 
darkness. Here and there on a rounded wood- 
pile, that was like the stalk of a huge black mush¬ 
room, there hung a lantern, but it seemed afraid to 
unfurl its timid, quivering light in all that blackness; 
it burned softly, as if for itself. 

Fenella’s father pushed on with quick, nervous 
strides. Beside him her grandma bustled along in 
her crackling black ulster; they went so fast that she 
had now and again to give an undignified little skip 
to keep up with them. As well as her luggage 
strapped into a neat sausage, Fcnella carried clasped 
to her her grandma’s umbrella, and the handle, 
which was a swan’s head, kept giving her shoulder a 
sharp little peck as if it too wanted her to hurry.. .. 
Men, their caps pulled down, their collars turned 
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up, swung by; a few women all muffled scurried 
along; and one tiny boy, only his little black arms 
and legs showing out of a white woolly shawl, was 
jerked along angrily between his father and mother; 
he looked like a baby fly that had fallen into the 
cream. 

Then suddenly, so suddenly that Fenella and her 
grandma both leapt, there sounded from behind the 
largest wool shed, that had a trail of smoke hang¬ 
ing over it, Mia-oo-oo-0-0! 

‘‘B'irst whistle,” said her father briefly, and at that 
moment they came in sight of the Picton boat. Ly¬ 
ing beside the dark wharf, all strung, all beaded with 
round golden lights, the Picton boat looked as if she 
was more ready to sail among stars than out into the 
cold sea. People pressed along the gangway. 
First went her grandma, then her father, then Fen- 
clla. There was a high step down on to the deck, 
and an old sailor in a jersey standing by gave her his 
dry, hard hand. They were there; they stepped out 
of the way of the hurrying people, and standing 
under a little iron stairway that led to the upper 
deck they began to say good-bye. 

“Tiierc, mother, there’s your luggage 1” said 
Fenella’s father, giving grandma another strapped- 
up sausage. 

“Thank you, Frank.” 

“And you’ve got your cabin tickets safe?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Andyour other tickets?” 
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Grandma felt for them inside her glove and 
showed him the tips. 

“That’s right.” 

He sounded stern, but Fenella, eagerly watching 
him, saw that he looked tired and sad. Mia-oo-oo- 
O-OI The second whistle blared just above their 
heads, and a voice like a cry shouted, “Any more 
for the gangway?” 

“You’ll give my love to father,” Fenella saw her 
father’s lips say. And her grandma, very agitated, 
answered, “Of course I will, dear. Go now. 
You’ll be left. Go now, Frank. Go now.” 

“It’s all right, mother. I’ve got another three 
minutes.” To her surprise Fenella saw her father 
take off his hat. He clasped grandma in his arms 
and pressed her to him. “God bless you, mother!” 
she heard him say. 

And grandma put her hand, with the black thread 
glove that was worn through on her ring finger, 
against his cheek, and she sobbed, “God bless you, 
my own brave son!” 

This was so awful that Fenella quickly turned her 
back on them, swallowed once, twice, and frowned 
terribly at a little green star on a mast head. Hut 
she had to turn round again; her father was going. 

“Good-bye, Fenella. Be a good girl.” His cold, 
wet moustache brushed her cheek. But Fenella 
caught hold of the lapels of his coat. 

“How long am I going to stay?” she whispered 
anxiously. He wouldn’t look at her. He shook 
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her o£F gently, and gently said, “We’ll see about that. 
Here! Where’s your hand?” He pressed some¬ 
thing into her palm. “Here’s a shilling in case you 
should need it.” 

A shilling! She must be going away for ever I 
“Father!” cried Fenella. But he was gone. He 
was the last ofE the ship. The sailors put their 
shoulders to the gangway. A huge coil of dark 
rope went flying through the air and fell “thump” 
on the wharf. A bell rang; a whistle shrilled. 
Silently the dark wharf began to slip, to slide, to 
edge away from them. Now there was a rush of 
water between. Fenella strained to see with all her 
might. “Was that father turning round?”—or 
waving?—or standing alone?—or walking off by 
himself? The strip of water grew broader, darker. 
Now the Picton boat began to swing round steady, 
pointing out to sea. It was no good looking any 
longer. There was nothing to be seen but a few 
lights, the face of the town clock hanging in the air, 
and more lights, little patches of them, on the dark 
hills. 

The freshening wind tugged at Fenella’s skirts; 
she went back to her grandma. To her relief 
grandma seemed no longer sad. She had put the 
two sausages of luggage one on top of the other, 
and she was sitting on them, her hands folded, her 
head a little on one side. There was an intent, 
bright look on her face. Then Fenella saw that her 
lips were moving and guessed that she was praying. 
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But the old woman gave her a bright nod as if to 
say the prayer was nearly over. She unclasped her 
hands, sighed, clasped them again, bent forward, 
and at last gave herself a soft shake. 

“And now, child,” she said, fingering the bow of 
her bonnet-strings, “I think we ought to see about 
our cabins. Keep close to me, and mind you don’t 
slip.” 

“Yes, grandma!” 

“And be careful the umbrellas aren’t caught in 
the stair rail. I saw a beautiful umbrella broken 
in half like that on my way over.” 

“Yes, grandma.” 

Dark figures of men lounged against the rails. 
In the glow of their pipes a nose shone out, or the 
peak of a cap, or a pair of surpriscd-Iooking eye¬ 
brows. Fcnella glanced up. High in the air, a lit¬ 
tle figure, his hands thrust in his short jacket pockets, 
stood staring out to sea. 'hhe ship rocked ever so 
little, and she thought the stars rocked too. And 
now a pale steward in a linen coat, holding a tray 
high in the palm of his hand, stepped out of a 
lighted doorway and skimmed past them, d'hey 
went through that doorway. Carefully over the 
high brass-bound step on to the rubber mat and then 
down such a terribly steep flight of stair’s that 
grandma had to put both feet on each step, and Fen- 
ella clutched the clammy brass rail and forgot all 
about the swan-necked umbrella. 

At the bottom grandma stopped; Fenella was 
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rather afraid she was going to pray again. But no, 
it was only to get out the cabin tickets. They were 
in the saloon. It was glaring bright and stifling; 
the air smelled of paint and burnt chop-bones and 
indiarubber.i Fenella wished her grandma would 
go on, but the old woman was not to be hurried. 
An immense basket of ham sandwiches caught her 
eye. She went up to them and touched the top one 
delicately with her finger. 

“How much are the sandwiches?” she asked. 

“Tuppence!" bawled a rude steward, slamming 
down a knife and fork. 

Grandma could hardly believe it. 

“Twopence each?” she asked. 

“That’s right,” said the steward, and he winked 
at his companion. 

Grandma made a small, astonished face. Then 
she whispered primly to Fenella. “What wicked¬ 
ness 1” And they sailed out at the further door and 
along a passage that had cabins on either side. 
Such a very nice stewardess came to meet them. 
She was dressed all in blue, and her collar and cuffs 
were fastened with large brass buttons. She 
seemed to know grandma well. 

“Well, Mrs. Crane,” said she, unlocking their 
washstand. “We’ve got you back again. It’s not 
often you give yourself a cabin.” 

“No,” said grandma. “But this time my dear 
son’s thoughtfulness-” 

“I hope-” began the stewardess. Then she 
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turned round and took a long mournful look at 
grandma’s blackness and at Fenella’s black coat and 
skirt, black blouse, and hat with a crape rose. 

Grandma nodded. “It was God’s will,” said slie. 

The stewardess shut her lips and, taking a deep 
breath, she seemed to expand. 

“What I always say is,” she said, as though it 
was her own discovery, “sooner or later each of us 
has to go, and that’s a certingty.” She paused. 
“Now, can I bring you anything, Mrs. Crane? 
cup of tea? I know it’s no good offering you a 
little something to keep the cold out.” 

Grandma shook her head. “Nothing, thank you. 
We’ve got a few wine biscuits, and Fenella has a 
very nice banana.” 

“Then I’ll give you a look later on,” said the 
stewardess, and she went out, shutting the door. 

What a very small cabin it was! It was like be¬ 
ing shut up in a box with grandma. 'I'lic dark 
round eye above the washstand gleamed at them 
dully. Fenella felt shy. She stood agaittst the 
door, still clasping her luggage and the umbrella. 
Were they going to get undressed in here? Al¬ 
ready her grandma had taken off her bonnet, anti, 
rolling up the strings, she fixed each with a pin to 
the lining before she hung the bonnet up. I ler 
white hair shone like silk; the little bun at the back 
was covered with a black net. Fenella hardly ever 
saw her grandma with her head uncovered; she 
looked strange. 
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“I shall put on the woollen fascinator your dear 
mother crocheted for me,” said grandma, and, un¬ 
strapping the sausage, she took it out and wound it 
round her head; the fringe of grey bobbles danced 
at her eyebrows as she smiled tenderly and mourn¬ 
fully at Fenella. Then she undid her bodice, and 
something under that, and something else under¬ 
neath that. Then there seemed a short, sharp 
tussle, and grandma flushed faintly. Snip! Snap! 
She had undone her stays. She breathed a sigh of 
relief, and sitting on the plush couch, she slowly 
and carefully pulled off her elastic-sided boots and 
stood them side by side. 

By the time Fenella had taken off her coat and 
skirt and put on her flannel dressing-gown grandma 
was quite ready. 

“Must I take off my boots, grandma? They’re 
lace.” 

CJrandma gave them a moment’s deep considera¬ 
tion. “You’d feel a great deal more comfortable 
if you did, child,” said she. She kissed Fenella. 
“Don’t forget to say your prayers. Our dear I.ord 
is with us when we are at sea even more than when 
we are on dry land. And because I am an experi¬ 
enced traveller,” said grandma briskly, “I shall take 
the upper berth.” 

“But, grandma, however will you get up 
there?” 

Three little spidcr-like steps were all Fenella saw. 
The old woman gave a small silent laugh before 
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she mounted thei#*himbly, and she peered over the 
high bunk at the astonished Fenella. 

“You didn’t think your grandma could do that, 
did you ?” said she. And as she sank back Fenella 
heard her light laugh again. 

The hard square of brown soap would not lather, 
and the water in the bottle was like a kind of blue 
jelly. Flow hard it was, too, to turn <lown those 
stiff sheets; you simply had to tear your way in. If 
everything had been different, Fenella might have 
got the giggles. ... At last she was inside, and 
while she lay there panting, there sounded from 
above a long, soft whispering, as though some one 
was gently, gently rustling among tissue paper to 
find something. It was grandtna saying her 
prayers. . . . 

A long time passed. Then the stewardess came 
in; she trod softly and leaned her hand on grandma’s 
bunk. 

“We’ve just entering the Straits,” she said. 
“Oh!” 

“It’s a fine night, but we’re rather empty. We 
may pitch a little.” 

And indeed at that moment the Picton boat rose 
and rose and hung in the air just long enough to 
give a shiver before she swung down again, and 
there was the sound of heavy water slapping 
against her sides. Fenella remembered she had 
left that swan-necked umbrella standing up on the 
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little couch. If it fell over, would it break? But 
grandma remembered too, at the same time. 

“I wonder if you’d mind, stewardess, laying down 
my umbrella,” she whispered. 

“Not at all, Mrs. Crane.” And the stewardess, 
coming back to grandma, breathed, “Your little 
granddaughter’s in such a beautiful sleep.” 

“Ciod be praised for that!” said grandma. 

“Poor little motherless mite!” said the stew¬ 
ardess. And grandma was still telling the stew¬ 
ardess all about what happened when Fenella fell 
asleep. 

But she hadn’t been asleep long enough to dream 
before she woke up again to sec something waving 
in the air above her head. What was it? What 
could it he? It was a small grey foot. Now 
another joined it. 'Flicy seemed to be feeling about 
for something: there came a sigh. 

“I’m awake, grandma,” said Fenella. 

“Oh, dear, am I near the ladder?” asked 
grandma. “1 thought it was this end.” 

“No, grandma, it’s the other. I’ll put your foot 
on it. Arc we there?” asked Fenella. 

“In the harbour,” said grandma. “We must get 
up, child. You’ll better have a biscuit to steady 
yourself before you move.” 

But h'enella had hopjjcd out of her bunk. The 
lamp was still burning, hut night was over, and it 
was cold. Peering through that round eye, she 
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could see far ofE some rocks. Now they were scat¬ 
tered over with foam; now a gull flipped by; and 
now there came a long piece of real land. 

“It’s land, grandma,” said Fenella, wonderingly, 
as though they had been at sea for weeks together. 
She hugged herself; she stood on one leg and rubbed 
it with the toes of the other foot; she was trembling. 
Oh, it had all been so sad lately. Was it going to 
change? But all her grandma said was, “Make 
haste, child. I should leave your nice banana for 
the stewardess as you haven’t eaten it.” And 
Fenella put on her black clothes again, and a button 
sprang off one of her gloves and rolled to where she 
couldn’t reach it. They went up on deck. 

But if it had been cold in the cabin, on deck it was 
like ice. The sun was not up yet, but the stars were 
dim, and the cold pale sky was the same colour as 
the cold pale sea. On the land a white mist rose 
and fell.' Now they could see quite plainly dark 
bush. Even the shapes of the umbrella ferns 
showed, and those strange silvery withered trees 
that arc like skeletons. . . . Now they could see 
the landing-stage and some little houses, pale too, 
clustered together, like shells on the lid of a Ih)x. 
The other passengers tramped up and down, but 
more slowly than they had the night before, and they 
looked gloomy. 

And now the landing-stage came out to meet them. 
Slowly it swam towards the I’icton boat, and a man 
holding a coil of rope, and a cart with a small droop- 
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ing horse and another man sitting on the step, came 
too. 

“It’s Mr. Penreddy, Fcnclla, come for us,” said 
grandma. She sounded pleased. I ler white waxen 
cheeks were blue with cold, her chin trembled, and 
she had to keep wiping her eyes and her little pink 
nose. 

“You’ve got my-” 

“Yes, grandma.” I^'enella showed it to her. 

dlie rope came Hying througli the air, ami 
“smack” it fell on to the <leck. The gangway was 
lowered. Again h'cnella followed her grandma (m 
to the wharf over t<» the little cart, ami a moment 
later they were howling away. 'I'he hooves of the 
little horse drummed over the wooden piles, then 
sank softly into the sandy roatl. Not a soul was 
to he seen; there was not even a feather of smoke. 
“The mist rose and fell, and the sea still sounded 
asleep as slowly it turned on the beach. 

“I seen Mr. Crane yestidtiy,” said Mr. IVnretUly. 
"He looked himself then. Missus knocked him u|» 
a hatch of scones last week.” 

And now the little horse pulled up before one of 
the shell-like houses. I hey got ilown. i' cnclla [uit 
her hand on the gate, and tlie big, trembling dew- 
drops soaked through her glove-tips. I’p a little 
path of round white pebbles they went, with 
drenched sleeping flowers on either .si<lc. Cratul- 
ma’s delicate white picotees were so heavy with dew 
that they were fallen, hut their sweet smell was part 
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of the cold morning. The blinds were down in the 
little house; they mounted the steps on to the ver¬ 
anda. A pair of old bluchers was on one side of 
the door, and a large red watering-can on the other. 

“Tut! tut! Your grandpa,” said grandma. She 
turned the handle. Not a sound. She called, 
“Walter!” And immediately a deep voice that 
sounded half stifled called back, “Is that you, 
Mary?” 

“Wait, dear,” said grandma. “Go in there.” 
She pushed P'enella gently into a small dusky sitting- 
room. 

On the table a white cat, that had been folded 
up like a camel, rose, stretched itself, yawned, and 
then sprang on to the tip.s of its toes. Fenella 
buried one cold little hand in the white, warm fur, 
and smiled timidly while she stroked and listened to 
grandma’s gentle voice and the rolling tones of 
grandpa. 

A door creaked. “Come in, dear.” The old 
woman beckoned, Fenella followed. I'here, lying 
to one side of an immense bed, lay grandpa. Just 
his head with a white tuft, and his rosy face and long 
silver beard showed over the quilt. Me was like a 
very old wide-awake bird. 

“Well, my girl!” said grandpa. “Give us a 
kiss!” Fenella kissed him. “Ugh!” said grandpa. 
“Her little nose is as cold as a button. What’s that 
she’s holding? Fler grandma’s umbrella?” 

Fenella smiled again, anti crooked the swan neck 
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over the hccl-rail. Alunc the ?wl there a big 
text in a licep-black i'l urne: — 

Ij}Sif (hif (iiilJffi linur 
Sfi ttiih Sixiy ! ha mart J 
Kru'iP'J If i hhfYii 
Far li If ifipit Fur Ftrrf 

^*Ycr |KiiiUrit ifuit/' gr4iul{ni. Xml 

he ruflcil his white tut I ;iiul Iui4r4 ,if. hVfirtt-i %ti 
merrily she almust ihiHight he winkcii 4t her. 


MISS BRILL 


A lthough it was so brilliantly fine—the 
blue sky powdered with gold and great 
spots of light like white wine splashed over 
the Jardins Publiques—Miss Brill was glad that she 
had decided on her fur. The air was motionless, 
but when you opened your mouth there was just a 
faint chill, like a chill from a glass of iced water 
before you sip, and now and again a leaf came 
drifting—from nowhere, from the sky. Miss Brill 
put up her hand and touched her fur. Dear little 
thing! It was nice to foci it again. She had taken 
it out of its box that afternoon, .shaken out the moth- 
powder, given it a good brush, and ruhhctl tlie life 
back into the dim little eyes. “What has been hap¬ 
pening to me?” said the sad little eyes. Uh, how 
sweet it was to see them snap at her again from the 
red eiderdown! . . . But the nose, which was of 
some black composition, wasn’t at all firm. It must 
have had a knock, somehow. Never mind—a little 
dab of black sealing-wax wlicn tiie time came—when 
it was absolutely necessary. . . . Little rogue! 
Yes, she really felt like that about it. Little rogue 
biting its tail just by her left ear. She could have 
taken it off and laid it on her lap and stroked it. 
She felt a tingling in her hands and arms, but that 
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came from walking, she supposed. And when she 
breathed, something light and sad—no, not sad, 
exactly—something gentle seemed to move in her 
bosom. 

There were a number of people out this after¬ 
noon, far more than last Sunday. And the band 
sounded louder and gayer. That was because the 
Season had begun. For although the band played 
all the year round on Sundays, out of season it was 
never the same. It was like some one playing with 
only the family to listen; it didn’t care how it played 
if there weren’t any strangers present. Wasn’t the 
conductor wearing a new coat, too? She was sure 
it was new. Fie scraped with his foot and flapped 
his arms like a rooster about to crow, and the bands¬ 
men sitting in the green rotunda blew out their 
cheeks and glared at the music. Now there came 
a little “flutey” bit—very pretty I—a little chain of 
bright drops. She was sure it would be repeated. 
It was; she lifted her head and smiled. 

Only two people shared her “special” seat: a fine 
old man in a velvet coat, his hands clasped over a 
huge carved walking-stick, and a big old woman, 
sitting upright, with a roll of knitting on her em¬ 
broidered apron. They did not speak. This was 
disappointing, for Miss Brill always looked for¬ 
ward to the conversation. She had become really 
quite expert, she thought, at listening as though she 
didn’t listen, at sitting in other people’s lives just 
for a minute while they talked round her. 
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She glanced, sideways, at the old couple. Per¬ 
haps they would go soon. Last Sunday, too, hadn’t 
been as interesting as usual. An Englishman and 
his wife, he wearing a dreadful Panama hat and she 
button boots. And she’d gone on the whole time 
about how she ought to wear spectacles; she knew 
she needed them;‘but that it was no good getting 
any; they’d be sure to break and they'd never keep 
on. And he’d been so patient. He’d suggested 
everything—gold rims, the kind that curved round 
your ears, little pads inside the bridge. No, noth¬ 
ing would please her. “They’ll always be sliding 
down my noscl’’ Miss Brill had wanted to shake 
her. 

The old people sat on the bench, still as statues. 
Never mind, there was always the crowd to watch. 
To and fro, in front of the flower-beds and tlic band 
rotunda, the couples and groups paraded, stopped 
to talk, to greet, to buy a handful of flowers from 
the old beggar who had his tray fixeil to the rail¬ 
ings. I.ittlc children ran among them, swooping and 
laughing; little boys with big white silk bows under 
their chins, little girls, little French dolls, dressed 
up In velvet and lace. And sometimes a tiny stag¬ 
gerer came suddenly rocking into the open from un¬ 
der the trees, stopped, stared, as suddenly sat down 
“flop,” until its small high-stepping mother, like a 
young hen, rushed scolding to its rescue. Other 
people sat on the benches and green chairs, but they 
were nearly always the same, Sunday after Sunday, 
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and—Miss Brill had often noticed—there was 
something funny about nearly all of them. They 
were odd, silent, nearly all old, and from the way 
they stared they looked as though they’d just come 
from dark little rooms or even—even cupboards! 

Behind the rotunda the slender trees with yellow 
leaves down drooping, and through them just a line 
of sea, and beyond the blue sky with gold-veined 
clouds. 

Tum-tum-tum tiddle-um! tiddle-um! turn tiddley- 
um turn ta 1 blew the band. 

Two young girls in red came by and two young 
soldiers in blue met them, and they laughed and 
paired and went off arm-in-arm. Two peasant 
women with funny straw hats passed, gravely, lead¬ 
ing beautiful smoke-coloured donkeys. A cold, pale 
nun hurried by. A beautiful woman came along 
and dropped her bunch of violets, and a little boy 
ran after to hand them to her, and she took them 
and threw them away as if they’d been poisoned. 
Dear me 1 Miss Brill didn’t know whether to ad¬ 
mire that or not! And now an ermine toque and a 
gentleman in grey met just in front of her. He was 
tall, stiff, dignified, and she was wearing the ermine 
toque she’d bought when her hair was yellow.i Now 
everything, her hair, her face, even her eyes, was 
the same colour as the shabby ermine, and her hand, 
in its cleaned glove, lifted to dab her lips, was a tiny 
yellowish paw. Oh, she was so pleased to see him 
—delighted I She rather thought they were going 
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to meet that afternoon. She described where she’d 
been—everywhere, here, there, along by the sea. 
The day was so charming—didn’t he agree? And 
wouldn’t he, perhaps? . . - But he shook his head, 
lighted a cigarette, slowly breathed a great deep 
puff into her face, and, even while she was still talk¬ 
ing and laughing, flicked the match away and walked 
on. The ermine toque was alone; she smiled more 
brightly than ever. But even the band seemed to 
know what she was feeling and played more softly, 
played tenderly, and the drum beat, “'I'he Brute! 
The Brute!” over and over. What would she do? 
What was going to happen now? But as Miss 
Brill wondered, the ermine toque turned, raisetl her 
hand as though she’d seen some one else, much 
nicer, just over there, and pattered away. And the 
band changed again and played more quickly, more 
gaily than ever, and tlic old couple on Miss Brill’s 
seat got up and marched away, and such a funny 
old man with long whiskers hobhletl along in time 
to the music and was nearly knocked over by four 
girls walking abreast. 

Oh, how fascinating it was! I low slie enjoyed 
it! How she loved sitting here, watching it all! 
It was like a play. It was exactly like a play. 
Who could believe the sky at the back wasn’t 
painted? But it wasn’t till a little brown dog trot¬ 
ted on solemn and then slowly trotted off, like a 
little “theatre” dog, a little dog that had been 
drugged, that Miss Brill discovered what it was 
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that made it so exciting. They were all on the 
stage. They weren’t only the audience, not only 
looking on; they were acting. Even she had a part 
and came every Sunday. No doubt somebody 
would have noticed if she hadn’t been there; she 
was part of the performance after all. How 
strange she’d never thought of it like that before I 
And yet it explained why she made such a point of 
starting from home at just the same time each 
week—so as not to be late for the performance— 
and it also explained why she had quite a queer, shy 
feeling at telling her English pupils how she spent 
her Sunday afternoons. No wonder! Miss Brill 
nearly laughed out loud. She was on the stage. 
She thought of the old invalid gentleman to whom 
she read the newspaper four afternoons a week 
while he slept in the garden. She had got quite 
used to the frail head on the cotton pillow, the hol¬ 
lowed eyes, the open mouth and the high pinched 
nose. If he’d been dead she mightn’t have noticed 
for weeks; she wouldn’t have minded. But sud¬ 
denly he knew he was having the paper read to him 
by an actress I “An actress I” The old head 
lifted; two points of light quivered in the old eyes. 
“An actress—are ye?” And Miss Brill smoothed 
the newspaper as though it were the manuscript of 
her part and said gently: “Yes, I have been an ac¬ 
tress for a long time.” 

The band had been having a rest. Now they 
started again. And what they played was warm, 
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sunny, yet there was just a faint chill—a something, 
what was it?—not sadness—no, not sadness—a 
something that made you want to sing. The tune 
lifted, lifted, the light shone; and it seemed to Miss 
Brill that in another moment all of them, all the 
whole company, would begin singing. The young 
ones, the laughing ones who were moving together, 
they would begin, and the men’s voices, very resolute 
and brave, would join them. And then she too, she 
too, and the others on the benches—they would 
come in with a kind of accompaniment—something 
low, that scarcely rose or fell, something so beau¬ 
tiful—moving. . . . And Miss Brill’s eyes filled 
with tears and she looked smiling at all the other 
members of the company. Yes, we understand, we 
understand, she thought—though what they under¬ 
stood she didn’t know. 

Just at that moment a hoy and a girl came and sat 
down where the old couple had been, 'fhey were 
beautifully dressed; they were in love. 'Hie hero 
and heroine, of course, just arrived from his 
father’s yacht. And still soundlessly singing, still 
with that trembling smile. Miss Brill prepared to 
listen. 

“No, not now,” said the girl. “Not here, I 
can’t.” 

“But why? Because of that stupid old thing at 
the end there?” asked the boy. “Why docs she 
come here at all—who wants her? Why doesn’t 
she keep her silly old mug at home?” 
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“It’s her fu-fur which is so funny,” giggled the 
girl. “It’s exactly like a fried whiting.” 

“Ah, be off with you!” said the boy in an angry 

whisper. Then: “Tell me, ma petite chere-” 

“No, not here,” said the girl. “Not yet.’* 


On her way home she usually bought a slice of 
honey-cake at the baker’s. It was her Sunday treat. 
Sometimes there was an almond in her slice, some¬ 
times not. It made a great difference. If there 
was an almond it was like carrying home a tiny pres¬ 
ent—a surprise—something that might very well 
not have been there. She hurried on the almond 
Sundays and struck the match for the kettle in quite 
a dashing way. 

But to-day she passed the baker’s by, climbed the 
stairs, went into the little dark room—her room 
like a cupboard—and sat down on the red eider¬ 
down. She sat there for a long time. The box 
that the fur came out of was on the bed. She un¬ 
clasped the necklet quickly; quickly, without look¬ 
ing, laid It inside. But when she put the lid on she 
thought she heard something crying. 



HER FIRST BALI. 


E xactly when the bail began I-cila would 
have found it hard to say. Perhaps her 
first real partner was the cab. It did not 
matter that she shared the cab with the Sher¬ 
idan girls and their brother. She sat back in her 
own little corner of it, and the bolster on which 
her hand rested felt like the sleeve of an unknown 
young man’s dress suit; and away they bowleil, past 
waltzing lamp^posts and houses and fences and 
trees. 

“Have you really never been to a ball before, 

Leila? But, my child, how too weird-’’ cried 

the Sheridan girls. 

“Our nearest neighbour was fifteen miles,” said 
Leila softly, gently opening and shutting her fan. 

Oh, dear, how hard it was to be itulitlcrent like 
the others! She tried not to smile too much; she 
tried not to care. But every single thing was so new 
and exciting . . . Meg’s tuberoses, Jose’s long loop 
of amber, Laura’s little dark heatl, pushing above 
her white fur like a flower througli snow. She 
would remember for ever. It even gave her a pang 
to see her cousin Laurie throw away the wisps of 
tissue paper he pulled from the fastenings of his 
new gloves. She would like to have kept those 
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wisps as a keepsake, as a remembrance. Laurie 
leaned forward and put his hand on Laura’s knee. 

“Look here, darling,” he said. “The third and 
the ninth as usual. Twig?” 

Oh, how marvellous to have a brother I In her 
excitement Leila felt that if there had been time, 
if it hadn’t been impossible, she couldn’t have helped 
crying because she was an only child, and no brother 
had ever said “Twig?” to her; no sister would ever 
say, as Meg said to Jose that moment, “I’ve never 
known your hair go up more successfully than it 
has to-night!” 

But, of course, there was no time. They were at 
the drill hall already; there were cabs in front of 
them and cabs behind. The road was bright on 
either side with moving fan-like lights, and on the 
pavement gay couples seemed to float through the 
air; little satin shoes chased each other like birds. 

“Hold on to me, Leila; you’ll get lost,” said 
Laura. 

“Come on, girls, let’s make a dash for it,” said 
Laurie. 

Leila put two fingers on Laura’s pink velvet 
cloak, and they were somehow lifted past the big 
golden lantern, carried along the passage, and 
pushed into the little room marked “Ladies.” 
Here the crowd was so great there was hardly 
space to take off their things ; the noise was deafen- 
ing.i Two benches on either side were stacked high 
with wraps. Two old women in white aprons ran 
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up and down tossing fresh armfuls. And every¬ 
body was pressing forward trying to get at the little 
dressing-table and mirror at the far end. 

A great quivering jet of gas lighted the ladies’ 
room. It couldn’t wait; it was dancing already. 
When the door opened again and there came a 
burst of tuning from the drill hall, it leaped almost 
to the ceiling. 

Dark girls, fair girls were patting their hair, 
tying ribbons again, tucking handkerchiefs down 
the fronts of their bodices, smoothing marble-white 
gloves. And because they were all laughing it 
seemed to Leila that they were all lovely. 

“Aren’t there any invisible hair-pins?’’ cried a 
voice. “How most extraordinary! I can’t see a 
single invisible hair-pin.” 

“Powder my back, there’s a darling,” cried some 
one else. 

“But I must have a needle and cotton. I’ve torn 
simply miles and miles of the frill,” wailed a third. 

Then, “Pass them along, pass them along!” 
The straw basket of programmes was tossed from 
arm to arm. Darling little pink-and-silvcr pro¬ 
grammes, with pink pencils and fluffy tassels. 
Leila’s fingers shook as she took one out of the bas¬ 
ket. She wanted to ask some one, “Am I meant to 
have one too?” but she had just time to read: 
“Waltz 3. Tvoo, Ttvo in a Canoe. Polka 4. Mak¬ 
ing the Feathers Fly,” when Meg cried, “Ready, 
Leila?” and they pressed their way through the 
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crush in the passage towards the big double doors 
of the drill hall. 

Dancing had not begun yet, but the band had 
stopped tuning, and the noise was so great it seemed 
that when it did begin to play it would never be 
heard. Leila, pressing close to Meg, looking over 
Meg’s shoulder, felt that even the little quivering 
coloured flags strung across the ceiling were talking. 
She quite forgot to be shy; she forgot how in the 
middle of dressing she had sat down on the bed with 
one shoe off and one shoe on and begged her mother 
to ring up her cousins and say she couldn’t go after 
alL And the rush of longing she had had to be sit¬ 
ting on the veranda of their forsaken up-country 
home, listening to the baby owls crying “More pork” 
in the moonlight, was changed to a rush of joy so 
sweet that it was hard to bear alone. She clutched 
her fan, and, gazing at the gleaming, golden floor, 
the azaleas, the lanterns, the stage at one end with 
its red carpet and gilt chairs and the band in a 
corner, she thought breathlessly, “How heavenly; 
how simply heavenly 1” 

All the girls stood grouped together at one side 
of the doors, the men at the other, and the chaper¬ 
ones in dark dresses, smiling rather foolishly, 
walked with little careful steps over the polished 
floor towards the stage. 

“This is my little country cousin Leila. Be nice 
to her. Find her partners; she’s under my wing,” 
said Meg, going up to one girl after another. 
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Strange faces smiled at Leila—sweetly, vaguely. 
Strange voices answered, “Of course, niy dear.” 
But Leila felt the girls didn’t really see her. They 
were looking towards the men. Why ditln’t the 
men begin? What were they waiting fur? 'Fhere 
they stood, smoothing their gloves, patting their 
glossy hair and smiling among themselves. I'hen, 
quite suddenly, as if they had only just made up their 
minds that that was what they luul to d<», the men 
came gliding over the partpiet. 'Fhcre was a joyful 
flutter among the girls. A tall, fair man Hew up to 
Meg, seized her programme, scribhleil st»mething; 
Meg passed him on to Leila. “May I hav'e the 
pleasure?” He ducked and .smiletl. 'Fherc came 
a dark man wearing an eyeglass, then cousin Laurie 
with a friend, and Laura with a little freckled fellow 
whose tic was crooked. 'Fhen quite an old man— 
fat, with a big bald patch on his head—took her 
programme and murmureil, “Let me sec, let me 
seel” And he %vas a long time comparing his pro¬ 
gramme, which looked black with names, with hcr.s. 
It seemed to give him so much trouble that 1 ,cila was 
ashamed. “Oh, please don’t bother," she said 
eagerly. But instead of replying tfie fat man wrote 
something, glanced at her again. “Do 1 remember 
this bright little face?” he said softly. “Is it 
known to me of yore?” At that moment the band 
began playing; the fat man disappeared. I le was 
tossed away on a great wave of music that came 
flying over the gleaming floor, breaking the grouos 
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up into couples, scattering them, sending them spin¬ 
ning. . . . 

Leila had learned to dance at boarding school. 
Every Saturday afternoon the boarders were hur¬ 
ried off to a little corrugated iron mission hall where 
Miss Eccles (of London) held her “select” classes. 
But the difference between that dusty-smelling hall 
—with calico texts on the walls, the poor terrified 
little woman in a brown velvet toque with rabbit’s 
ears thumping the cold piano, Miss Eccles poking 
the girls’ feet with her long white wand—and this 
was so tremendous that Leila was sure if her partner 
didn’t come and she had to listen to that marvellous 
music and to watch the others sliding, gliding over 
the golden floor, she would die at least, or faint, 
or lift her arms and fly out of one of those dark 
windows that showed the stars. 

“Ours, I think-” Some one bowed, smiled, 

and offered her his arm; she hadn’t to die after all. 
Some one’s hand pressed her waist, and she floated 
away like a flower that is tossed into a pool. 

“Quite a good floor, isn’t it?” drawled a faint 
voice close to her ear. 

“I think it’s most beautifully slippery,” said Leila. 

“Pardon!” The faint voice sounded surprised. 
Leila said it again. And there was a tiny pause 
before the voice echoed, “Oh, quite!” and she was 
swung round again. 

1 le steered so beautifully. That was the great 
difference between dancing with girls and men, Leila 
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decided. Girls banged into each other, and stamped 
on each others feet; the girl who was gentleman 
always clutched you so. 

The azaleas were separate flowers no longer; 
they were pink and white flags streaming by. 

“Were you at the Bells' last week?” the voice 
came again. It sounded tired. Leila wondered 
whether she ought to ask him if he would like to 
stop. 

“No, this is my first dance," said she. 

Her partner gave a little gasping laugh. “Oh, 
I. say," he protested. 

“Yes, it is really the first dance I’ve ever been to," 
Leila was most fervent. It was such a relief to be 
able to tell somebody. “You see, I’ve lived in the 
country all my life up until now. . . ." 

At that motnent tiie music stopped, atul they went 
to sit on two chairs against the wall. Leila tucked 
her pink satin feet under and fanned herself, wfiile 
she blissfully watched the other couples passing and 
disappearing through the swing doors. 

“Enjoying yourself, Leila?" asked Jose, nodding 
her golden head. 

Laura pa!>.sed and gave her the faintest little 
wink; it made Leila wonder for a moment whether 
she was quite grown up after all. Certainly her 
partner did not say very much. He coughed, 
tucked his handkerchief away, pulled down his waist¬ 
coat, took a minute thread off his sleeve. But it 
didn’t matter. Almost immediately the band 
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started, and her second partner seemed to spring 
from the ceiling. 

“B'loor’s not bad,” said the new voice. Did one 
always begin with the floor? And then, “Were 
you at the Neaves’ on Tuesday?” Ainl again tyeila 
explained. Perhaps it was a little strange that her 
partners were not more interested. B'or it was 
thrilling. Her first ball! She was only at the 
beginning of everything. It seemed to her that she 
had never known what the niglit was like before. 
Up till now it had been dark, silent, beautiful very 
often—oh, yes—but mournful somelutw. St>lenm. 
And now it would never be like that again—it had 
opened dazzling bright. 

“Care for an ice?” said her partner. And they 
went through the swing doors, down the passage, 
to the supi)cr room. Her checks burned, she was 
fearfully thirsty. I low sweet the ices Uuikcd on 
little glass plates, and how cold the frosted spoon 
was, iced too! And when they came hack to the 
hall there was the fat man waiting for Iter by the 
door. It gave her quite a shock again to sec how 
old he was; he ought to have been on the stage with 
the fathers and mothers. And when Leila com¬ 
pared him with her other partners he looked shabby. 
His waistcoat was creased, there was a buttotj oil 
his glove, his coat looketl as if it was dusty with 
French chalk. 

“Come along, little lady,” saiil the fat man. He 
scarcely troubled to clasp her, and they moved away 
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so gently, it was more like walking than dancing- 
But he said not a word about the floor. “Your first 
dance, isn’t it?" he murmured. 

“How did you know?” 

“Ah,” said the fat man, "that’s what it is to be 
old!” He wheezed faintly as he steered her past 
an awkward couple. “You see. I’ve been doing this 
kind of thing for the last thirty years.” 

“Thirty years?” cried I,eila. Twelve years be¬ 
fore she was born! 

“It hardly bears thinking about, does it?” said 
the fat man gloomily. Leila looke<l at his bald 
head, and she felt quite sorry for him. 

“I think it’s marvellous to be still going on,” she 
said kindly. 

“Kind little lady,” said the fat man, atui he 
pressed her a little closer, and hummed a bar of the 
waltz. “Of course,” he said, “you can’t hope to 
last anything like as long as that. No-o,” said the 
fat man, “long before that you’ll be sitting up there 
on the stage, looking on, in your nice black velvet. 
And these pretty arms will have turned into little 
short fat ones, and you’ll beat time with such a differ¬ 
ent kind of fan—a black bony one.” 'Lhe fat man 
seemed to shudder. “And you’ll smile away like the 
poor old dears up there, ami point to your <Iaughter, 
and tell the elderly lady next to you how some 
dreadful man tried to kiss her at the club ball. And 
your heart will ache, ache”—the fat man squeezed 
her closer still, as if he really was sorry for that 
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poor heart—“because no one wants to kiss you now. 
And you’ll say how unpleasant these polished floors 
are to walk on, how dangerous they are. Eh, 
Mademoiselle Twinkletoes?” said the fat man 
softly. 

Leila gave a light little laugh, but she did not 
feel like laughing. Was it—could it all be true? 
It sounded terribly true. Was this first ball only the 
beginning of her last ball after all? At that the 
music seemed to change; it sounded sad, sad; it rose 
upon a great sigh. Oh, how quickly things 
changed! Why didn’t happiness last for ever? 
For ever wasn’t a bit too long. 

“I want to stop,” she said in a breathless voice. 
The fat man led her to the door< 

“No,” she said, “I won’t go outside. I won’t 
sit down. I’ll just stand here, thank you.” She 
leaned against the wall, tapping with her foot, pull¬ 
ing up her gloves and trying to smile. But deep in¬ 
side her a little girl threw her pinafore over her 
head and sobbed. Why had he spoiled it all? 

“I say, you know,” said the fat man, “you mustn’t 
take me seriously, little lady.” 

“As if I shouldl” said Leila, tossing her small 
dark head and sucking her underlip. . . . 

Again the couples paraded. The swing doors 
opened and shut. Now new music was given out 
by the bandmaster. But Leila didn’t want to dance 
any more. She wanted to be home, or sitting on 
the veranda listening to those baby owls. When 
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she looked through the dark windows at the stars, 
they had long beams like wings. . . . 

But presently a soft, melting, ravishing tune 
began, and a young man with curly hair bowed be¬ 
fore her. She would have to dance, out of polite¬ 
ness, until she could find Meg. Very stiffly she 
walked into the middle; very haughtily she put her 
hand on his sleeve. But in one minute, in one turn, 
her feet glided, glided. The lights, the azaleas, 
the dresses, the pink faces, the velvet chairs, all be¬ 
came one beautiful flying wheel. And when her 
next partner bumped her into the fat man and he 
said, “Partiow,” she smiled at him more radiantly 
than ever. She didn’t even recognize him again. 
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W ITH despair—cold, sharp despair— 

buried deep in her heart like a wicked 
knife, Miss Meadows, in cap and gown 
and carrying a little baton, trod the cold corridors 
that led to the music hall. Girls of all ages, rosy 
from the air, and bubbling over with that gleeful 
excitement that comes from i-unning to school on a 
fine autumn morning, hurried, skipped, fluttered by; 
from the hollow class-rooms came a quick drum¬ 
ming of voices; a bell rang; a voice like a bird cried, 
“Muriel.” And then there came from the stair¬ 
case a tremendous knock-knock-knodcing. Some 
one had dropped her dumbbells. 

The Science Mistress stopped Miss Meadows. 
“Good mor-ning,” she cried, in her sweet, affected 
drawl. “Isn’t it cold? It might be win-ter.” 

Miss Meadows, hugging the knife, stared in 
hatred at the Science Mistress. Everything about 
her was sweet, pale, like honey. You would not 
have been surprised to see a bee caught in the tangles 
of that yellow hair. 

“It is rather sharp,” said Miss Meadows, grimly. 
The other smiled her sugary smile. 

“You look fro-zen,” said she. Her blue eyes 
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opened wide; there came a mocking light in them. 
(Had she noticed anything?) 

“Oh, not quite as bad as that,” said Miss 
Meadows, an,d she gave the Science Mistress, in ex¬ 
change for her smile, a quick grimace and passed 
on. . . . 

Forms Four, Five, and Six were assembled in the 
music hall. The noise was deafening. On the 
platform, by the piano, stood Mary Bcazlcy, Miss 
Meadows’ favourite, who played accompaniments. 
She was turning the music stool. When she saw 
Miss Meadows she gave a loud, warning “Sh-shl 
girls!” and Miss Meadows, her hands thrust in 
her sleeves, the baton under her arm, strode down 
the centre aisle, mounted the steps, turned sharply, 
seized the brass music stand, planted it in front of 
her, and gave two sharp taps with her baton for 
silence. 

“Silence, please! Immediately!” and, looking at 
nobody, her glance swept over that sea of coloured 
flannel blouses, with bobbing pink faces and hands, 
quivering butterfly iiair-bows, and music-books out¬ 
spread. She knew perfectly well what they were 
thinking. “Meady is in a wax.” Well, let them 
think it! Her eyelids quivered; she tossed her 
head, defying them. What could the thoughts of 
those creatures matter to some one who stood there 
bleeding to death, pierced to the heart, to the heart, 
by such a letter- 

... “I feel more and more strongly that our 
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marriage would be a mistake. Not that I do not 
love you. I love you as much as it is possible for 
me to love any woman, but, truth to tell, I have 
come to the conclusion that I am not a marrying 
man, and the idea of settling down fills me with noth¬ 
ing but-” and the word “disgust” was 

scratched out lightly and “regret” written over the 
top. 

Basil I Miss Meadows stalked over to the piano. 
And Mary Beazley, who was waiting for this mo¬ 
ment, bent forward; her curls fell over her cheeks 
while she breathed, “Good morning, Miss 
Meadows,” and she motioned towards rather than 
handed to her mistress a beautiful yellow chrysan¬ 
themum. This little ritual of the flower had been 
gone through for ages and ages, quite a term and a 
half. It was as much part of the lesson as opening 
the pianO'. But this morning, instead of taking it 
up, instead of tucking it into her belt while she 
leant over Mary and said, “Thank you, Mary. 
How very nice! Turn to page thirty-two,” what 
was Mary’s horror when Miss Meadows totally ig¬ 
nored the chrysanthemum, made no reply to her 
greeting, but said in a voice of ice, “Page fourteen, 
please, and mark the accents well.” 

Staggering moment! Mary blushed until the 
tears stood in her eyes, but Miss Meadows was 
gone back to the music stand; her voice rang 
through the music hall. 

“Page fourteen. We will begin with page four- 
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teen. ‘A Lament’ Now, girls, you ought to 
know it by this time. We shall take it all together; 
not in parts, all together. Ami without expression. 
Sing it, though, quite simply, beating time with the 
left hand.” 

She raised the baton: she tapped the music stand 
twice. Down came Mary on the opening chord; 
down came all those left hands, beating the air, and 
in chimetl those young, mournful voices:— 

Fast/ Jh. too Fust Ftulr the Ro-o-sfs of PUitsurc; 

Soon Autumn yields unto Wi-i-nter Drear, 

Fleetly! Ah, Fleetly Mu-u-sie's (lay Measure 
Fusses <m’eiy from the l.istenimj Far. 

Good Heavens, what could be more tragic than 
that lament! I'.Very note was a sigli, a sob, a groan 
of awful mournfulness. Miss Meadows lifted her 
arms in the wide gown and began conducting with 
both hands. “. . . 1 feel more and more 
strongly that our marriage wtiuld be a mi.s- 
take. ...” she beat. And the voices cried: 
Fleetly! Ah, Fleetly. What could liave possessed 
him to write such a letter! What could have led 
up to itl It came out of nothing. His last letter 
had been all about a fumed-oak bookcase he had 
bought for “our” books, ami a “natty little hall- 
stand” he had seen, “a very neat affair with a carved 
owl on a bracket, holding three hat-brushes in its 
claws.” How she had smiled at that! So like a 
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man to think one needed three hat-brushes! From 
the Listening Ear, sang the voices. 

“Once again,” said Miss Meadows. “But this 
time in parts. Still without expression.” Fast! 
Ah, too Fast. With the gloom of the contraltos 
added, one could scarcely help shuddering. Fade 
the Roses of Pleasure. Last time he had come to 
see her, Basil had worn a rose in his buttonhole. 
How handsome he had looked in that bright blue 
suit, with that dark red rose 1 And he knew it, too. 
He couldn’t help knowing it. First he stroked his 
hair, then his moustache; his teeth gleamed when 
he smiled. 

“The headmaster’s wife keeps on asking me to 
dinner. It’s a perfect nuisance. I never get an 
evening to myself in that place.” 

“But can’t you refuse?” 

“Oh, well, it doesn’t do for a man in my position 
to be unpopular.” 

Music’s Gay Measure, wailed the voices. The 
willow trees, outside the high, narrow windows, 
waved in the wind. They had lost half their leaves. 
The tiny ones that clung wriggled like fishes caught 
on a line. “. . . I am not a marrying man. . . .” 
The voices were silent; the piano waited. 

“Quite good,” said Miss Meadows, but still in 
such a strange, stony tone that the younger girls be¬ 
gan to feel positively frightened. “But now that 
we know it, we shall take it with expression. As 
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much expression as you can put into it. Think of 
the words, girls. Use your imaginations. Fast! 
Ah, too Fast,” cried Miss Meadows. “That ought 
to break out—a loud, strong fortt' —a lament. And 
then in the second lino, IFlntcr Drear, make that 
Drear sound as if a cold wind were blowing through 
it. Dre-car!” said she so awfully that Mary Beaz- 
ley, on the music stool, wriggled her spine. “The 
third line should he one crescendo. Fleetly! Ah, 
Fleetly Music’s Gay Measure. Breaking on the 
first word of the last line. Passes. And then on the 
word, Away, you must begin to die ... to fade 
. . . until The I/istening Far is nothing more 
than a faint whisper. . . . You can slow down as 
much as you like almost on the last line. Now, 
please." 

Again the two light taps; she lifted her arms 
again. Fast! Ah, too Fast. “. . . aiul the idea 
of settling down fills me with nothing hut dis¬ 
gust-” Disgust was what lie had written. 

That was as good as to say their engagement was 
definitely broken oft. Broken off I 'fheir engage¬ 
ment! People had been surprised enough that she 
had got engaged. The Science Mistress would not 
believe it at first. But nobody hail been as surprised 
as she. She was thirty. Basil was twenty-five. It 
had been a miracle, simply a miracle, to hear him 
say, as they walked home from church that very 
dark night, “You know, somehow or other, I’ve got 
fond of you." And he had taken hold of the end 
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of her ostrich feather boa. Passes away from the 
Listeninff Ear. 

“Repeat! Repeat!” said Miss Meadows. “More 
expession, girls! Once more!” 

Fast! Ah, too Fast. The older girls were crim¬ 
son; some of the younger ones began to cry. Big 
spots of rain blew against the windows, and one 
could hear the willows whispering, “. . . not that 
I do not love you. ...” 

“But, my darling, if you love me,” thought Miss 
Meadows, “I don’t mind how much it is. Love me 
as little as you like.” But she knew he didn’t love 
her. Not to have cared enough to scratch out that 
word “disgust,” so that she couldn’t read it! Soon 
Autumn yields unto Winter Drear. She would 
have to leave the school, too. She could never face 
the Science Mistress or the girls after it got known. 
She would have to disappear somewhere. Passes 
away. The voices began to die, to fade, to whisper 
... to vanish. . . . 

Suddenly the door opened. A little girl in blue 
walked fussily up the aisle, hanging her head, biting 
her lips, and twisting the silver bangle on her red 
little wrist. She came up the steps and stood before 
Miss Meadows. 

“Well, Monica, what is it?” 

“Oh, if you please, Miss Meadows,” said the 
little girl, gasping, “Miss Wyatt wants to see you 
in the mistress’s room.” 

“Very well,” said Miss Meadows. And she 
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called to the girls, “I siiall put you on your honour 
to talk quietly while I am away." But they 
were too subdued to do anything else. Most of 
them were blowing their noses. 

The corridors were silent and cold; they echoed 
to Miss Meadows’ ste{58. 'I'hc head mistress sat 
at her desk. For a moment she did not look up. 
She was as usual disentangling her eyeglasses, which 
had got caught in her lace tie. “Sit down, Miss 
Meadows," she said very kindly. Am! then she 
picked up a pink envelope frotn the blotting-pad. 
“I sent for you just now because this telegram has 
come for you.” 

“A telegram for me, Miss Wyatt?" 

Basil I Me iiad committeil suicide, decided Mi.ss 
Meadows. Her liand llcw out, but Miss Wyatt 
held the telegram back a moment. “I hope it’s not 
bad news," she saiii, so more than kiniily. And 
Mi.ss Meadows tore it open. 

“Fay no attention to letter, must have been mad, 
bought hat-stand to-day—Basil," she read. She 
couldn’t take her eyes off tlie telegram. 

“I do hope it’s nothing very serious," said Miss 
Wyatt, leaning forward. 

“Oh, no, thank you, Miss Wyatt,” blushed FFiss 
Meadows. “It’s nothing bad at all. It’s”—and 
she gave an apologetic little laugh—“it’s from my 
fiance saying that . . . saying that——" 'I'hcrc 
was a pause. “I .uv/'said MLss Wyatt. And an¬ 
other pause. Then- “You’ve fifteen minutes 
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more of your class, Miss Meadows, haven’t you?” 

“Yes, Miss Wyatt.” She got up. She half ran 
towards the door. 

“Oh, just one minute, Miss Meadows,” said Miss 
Wyatt. “I must say I don’t approve of my teachers 
having telegrams sent to them in school hours, unless 
in case of very bad news, such as death,” explained 
Miss Wyatt, “or a very serious accident, or some¬ 
thing to that effect. Good news. Miss Meadows, 
will always keep, you know.” 

On the wings of hope, of love, of joy. Miss 
Meadows sped back to the music hall, up the aisle, 
up the steps, over to the piano. 

“Page thirty-two, Mary,” she said, “page thirty- 
two,” and, picking up the yellow chrysanthemum, 
she held it to her lips to hide her smile. Then she 
turned to the girls, rapped with her baton: “Page 
thirty-two, girls. Page thirty-two.” 

We come here To-day with Flowers o'erladen, 

With Baskets of Fruit and Ribbons to boot, 

To-oo Congratulate. . . . 

“Stop! Stop I” cried Miss Meadows. “This is 
awful. This is dreadful.” And she beamed at her 
girls. “What’s the matter with you all? Think, 
girls, think of what you’re singing. Use your im¬ 
aginations. With Flowers o’erladen. Baskets of 
Fruit and Ribbons to boot. And Congratulate.” 
Miss Meadows broke off. “Don’t look so doleful, 
girls. It ought to sound warm, joyful, eager. 
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Congratulate. Once more. Quickly. All together. 
Now then 1” 

And this time Miss Men<Iows’ %'oice sounded over 
all the other voices—full, deep, glowing with ex¬ 
pression.. 
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I T seemed to the little crowd on the wharf that 
she was never going to move again. There 
she lay, immense, motionless on the grey 
crinkled water, a loop of smoke above her, an im¬ 
mense flock of gulls screaming and diving after the 
galley droppings at the stern. You could just see 
little couples parading—^little flies walking up and 
down the dish on the grey crinkled tablecloth. 
Other flies clustered and swarmed at the edge. 
Now there was a gleam of white on the lower deck 
—the cook’s apron or the stewardess perhaps. 
Now a tiny black spider raced up the ladder on to 
the bridge. 

In the front of the crowd a strong-looking, 
middle-aged man, dressed very well, very snugly in 
a grey overcoat, grey silk scarf, thick gloves and 
dark felt hat, marched up and down, twirling his 
folded umbrella. He seemed to be the leader of the 
little crowd on the wharf and at the same time to 
keep them together. He was something between 
the sheep-dog and the shepherd. 

But what a fool—what a fool he had been not to 
bring any glasses 1 There wasn’t a pair of glasses 
between the whole lot of them. 

“Curious thing, Mr. Scott, that none of us 
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thought of glasses. We might have been able to 
stir ’em up a bit. We might have managed a little 
signalling. Don't hesitatt' to hind. Ndti-Vt’s harm¬ 
less. Or: i-/ wt'h’onu' tm'sits yon. All is forgiven. 
What? Eh?” 

Mr. Hammond’s quick, eager glance, so nervous 
and yet so friendly and confiding, took in everybody 
on the wharf, roped in even those old chaps loung¬ 
ing against the gangways. They knew, every man- 
jack of them, that Mrs. Ilammoml was on that 
boat, and he was so tremendously excited it never 
entered his head not to believe that this marvellous 
fact meant something to them too. It wanned his 
heart towards them. 'I'hey were, he deciikni, as 

decent a crowd of people- 'fhose <iUl chaps 

over by the gangways, too—fine, solid old chaps. 
What chests—by Jove I And he squared his own, 
plunged his thick-gloved hands into his pockets, 
rocked from heel to toe. 

“Yes, my wife’s been in I’.uropc for the last ten 
months. On a visit to our cUlest girl, who was 
married last year. I brought her up here, as fur 
as Salisbury, myself. So I thought I’d better come 
and fetch her back. Yes, yes, yes.” 'I'hc shrewd 
grey eyes narrowed again and searched anxiously, 
quickly, the motionless liner. Again his overcoat 
was unbuttoned. CXit came the thin, butter-yellow 
watch again, and for the twentieth—fiftieth—hun¬ 
dredth time he made the calculation. 

“Let me see, now. It was two fifteen when the 
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doctor’s launch went off. Two fifteen. It is now 
exactly twenty-eight minutes past four. That is to 
say, the doctor’s been gone two hours and thirteen 
minutes. Two hours and thirteen minutes I Whee- 
oohl” He gave a queer little half-whistle and 
snapped his watch to again. “But I think we should 
have been told if there was anything up—don’t you, 
Mr. Gaven?” 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Hammond I I don’t think there’s 
anything to—anything to worry about,” said Mr. 
Gaven, knocking out his pipe against the heel of his 
shoe. “At the same time-” 

“Quite sol Quite sol” cried Mr. Hammond. 
“Dashed annoying 1” He paced quickly up and 
down and came back again to his stand between Mr. 
and Mrs. Scott and Mr. Gaven. “It’s getting quite 
dark, too,” and he waved his folded umbrella as 
though the dusk at least might have had the decency 
to keep off for a bit. But the dusk came slowly, 
spreading like a slow stain over the water. Little 
Jean Scott dragged at her mother’s hand. 

“I wan’ my tea, mammy I” she wailed. 

“I expect you do,” said Mr. Hammond. “I ex¬ 
pect all these ladies want their tea.” And his kind, 
flushed, almost pitiful glance roped them all in again. 
He wondered whether Janey was having a final cup 
of tea in the saloon out there. He hoped so; he 
thought not. It would be just like her not to leave 
the deck. In that case perhaps the deck steward 
would bring her up a cup. If he’d been there he’d 
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have got it for her—somehow. And for a moment 
he was on deck, standing over her, watching her 
little hand fold round the cup in the way she had, 
while she drank the only cup of tea to be got on 
board. . . . But now he was back here, and the 
Lord only knew when that cursed Captain would 
stop hanging aluuit in the stream. I le took another 
turn, up and down, up and down. I le walked as 
far as the cab-stand to make sure his ilriver hadn’t 
disappeared; back he swerved again to the little 
flock huddled in the shelter of the banana crates. 
Little Jean Scott was still wanting her tea. Poor 
little beggar! lie wislied he had a bit of chocolate 
on him. 

“Here, Jean!" he said, "r-ike a lift up?" And 
easily, gently, he swung the little girl on to a higher 
barrel. The movement of hoUling her, ste;ulying 
her, relieved him womlerfully, lightetunl his hcart- 

“Ilold on,” he said, keeping an arm round her. 

“Oh, <lon’t worry about Jt’an, Mr. Hammond I" 
said Mrs. Scott. 

“That’s all right, Mrs. Scott. No trouble. It’s 
a pleasure. Jean’s a little pal of mine, aren’t you, 
Jean?” 

“Yes, Mr. Hammond," said Jean, and she ran her 
finger down the dent of his felt hat. 

But suddenly she caught him by the ear and gave 
a loud scream. “Lo-ok, Mr. Hammond! She’s 
moving! Look, she’s coming in!" 

By Jove I So she was. At last! She was 
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slowly, slowly turning routul. A hell sounded far 
over the water atul a great spout of steam gushed 
into the air. The gulls rose; they lluttered away 
like hits of white paper. And whether that ileep 
throbbing was her engines or his heart Mr. Ham¬ 
mond couldn't say. He had to nerve himself to 
bear it, whatev'cr it was. At that moment old Cap¬ 
tain Johnson, the harbour-master, came striding 
down the wharf, a leather portfolio under his arm. 

“Jean’ll be all right,” said Mr. Scott. “I’ll hold 
her.” He was just in time. Mr. Hammond had 
forgotten about Jean. I le sprang away to greet 
old Captain Johnson. 

“Well, Captain,” the eager, nervous voice rang 
out again, “you’c'c taken pity on us at last.” 

“It’s no good blaming me, Mr. Hammond,” 
wheezed old Captain jethnson, staring at the liner. 
“You got Mrs. Hammond on hoard, ain’t yen?” 

“Yc.s, yesl” sai<l Hammond, and he kept by the 
harbour-master’s side. “Mrs. I lammond’s there. 
Hul-lo I We shan’t be long now 1” 

With her telephone ring-ringing, the thrum of her 
screw filling the air, tlie big liner bore down on them, 
cutting sharp through the dark water so that big 
white shavings curlctl to cither side. I lammond 
and the harbour-master kept in front of the rest. 
Hammond took off his hat; he raked the decks—they 
were crammed with passengers; he waveil his hat 
and bawlctl a loud, strange “Hul-lo!” across the 
water; and then turned round and hurst out laugh- 
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ing and said something—nothing—to old Captain 
Johnson. 

“Seen her?” asked the harbour-master. 

“No, not yet. Steady—wait a bit!” And sud¬ 
denly, between two great clumsy idiots—“Get out of 
the way there!" he signed with his umbrella—he 
saw a hand raised—a white glove shaking a hand¬ 
kerchief. Another moment, and—thank God, 
thank God!—there she was. There was Janey. 
There was Mrs. Hammond, yes, yes, yes—standing 
by the rail and smiling and nodding and waving her 
handkerchief. 

“Well, that’s first class—first class 1 Well, well, 
well!” He positively stamped. Like lighttnng he 
drew out his cigar-case and ofieretl it to t)!d Captain 
Johnson. “Have a cigar, Captain! They’re 
pretty good. Have a couple! Here”—^and he 
pressed all the cigars in the case on the harbour¬ 
master—‘Tve a couple of boxes up at the hotel.” 

“Thenks, Mr. Hammond!" wheezed old Captain 
Johnson. 

Hammond stuffed the cigar-case back. His 
hands were shaking, hut he’d got hold of himself 
again. He was able to face Janey. 'fhcrc she was, 
leaning on the rail, talking to some woman and at 
the same time watching him, ready for him. It 
struck him, as the gulf of water chjscd, how small 
she looked on that huge sliip. 1 lis heart was wrung 
with such a spasm that he couUI have cried out. 
How little she looked to have come all that long 
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way and back by herself I Just like her, though. 

Just like Janey. She had the courage of a- 

And now the crew had come forward and parted 
the passengers; they had lowered the rails for the 
gangways. 

The voices on shore and the voices on board flew 
to greet each other. 

“All well?” 

“All well.” 

“How’s mother?” 

“Much better.” 

“Hullo, Jean!” 

“Hillo, Aun’ lunily!” 

“Had a good voyage?” 

“Splendid!” 

“Shan’t he long now I” 

“Not long now.” 

The engines stopped. Slowly she edged to the 
w'harf-sidc. 

“Make way there—make way—make way!” 
And the wharf hands brought the heavy gangways 
along at a sweeping run. Hammond signed to 
Janey to stay where slie was. The old harbour¬ 
master stepped forward; he followed. As to “ladies 
first,” or any r<Jt like that, it never entered his head. 

“After you, Captain!” he cried genially. And, 
treading on the old man’s heels, he strode up the 
gangway on to the deck in a bee-line to Janey, and 
Janey was clasped in his arms. 

“.Well, well, well! Yes, yes! Here we arc at 
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last I” he stammered. It %vas all he could say. 
And Janey emerged, and her cool little voice—the 
only voice in the world for him—said, 

“Well, darling I Have you been waiting long?” 

No; not long. Or, at any rate, it didn’t matter. 
It was over now. But the point was, he luul a cab 
waiting at the end of the wharf. Was she ready 
to go off. Was her luggage ready? In that case 
they could cut off shar[t with her cabin luggage and 
let the rest go hang until to-nmrrow. I le bent over 
her and she looked up with her fasnilar half-smile. 
She was just the same. Not a day changed. Just 
as he’d always known her. .She laid her .small hand 
on his sleeve. 

“How are the children, John?” she asked. 

(Hang the chiUlren!) “Perfectly well. Never 
better in their lives.” 

“Haven’t they sent me letters?” 

“Yes, yes—of course! I’ve left tliem at the hotel 
for you to digest later on.” 

“We can’t go ([uitc so fast,” saiil she. “I’ve 
got people to say good-bye to—utul then there’s 
the Captain.” .*\s his face fell she gave his arm a 
small understanding stiuee/,e. “If the Captain 
comes off the bridge I want you to thatik Iiim for 
having looked after y<iur wife so beautifully.” 
Well, he’d got her. If she wanter! another ten min¬ 
utes- As he gave way she was surrounded. 

The whole first-class seemed to want to say good¬ 
bye to Janey- 
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“Good-bye, dear Mrs. Hammond! And next 
time you’re in Sydney I’ll expect you.” 

“Darling Mrs. Hammond! You won’t forget 
to write to me, will you?” 

“Well, Mrs. Hammond, what this boat would 
have been without you!” 

It was as plain as a pikestaff that she was by far 
the most popular woman on board. And she took 
it all—^just as usual. Absolutely composed. Just 
her little self—just Janey all over; standing there 
with ffer veil thrown back. Hammond never 
noticed what his wife had on. It was all the same 
to him whatever she wore. But to-day he did 
notice that she wore a black “costume”—didn’t 
they call it?—with white frills, trimmings he sup¬ 
posed they were, at the neck and sleeves. All this 
while Janey handed him round. 

“John, dear!” And then: “I want to introduce 
you to-” 

Finally they did escape, and she led the way to 
her state-room. To follow Janey down the pas¬ 
sage that she knew so well—that was so strange to 
him; to part the green curtains after her and to step 
into the cabin that had been hers gave him exquisite 
happiness. But—confound it!—the stewardess 
was there on the floor, strapping up the rugs. 

“That’s the last, Mrs. Hammond,” said the 
stewardess, rising and pulling down her cuffs. 

He was introduced again, and then Janey and the 
stewardess disappeared into the passage. He 
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heard whisperings. She was getting the tipping 
business over, he supposed. He sat down on the 
striped sofa and took his hat off. There were the 
rugs she had taken with her; they looked good as 
new. All her luggage looked fresh, perfect. The 
labels were written in her beautiful little clear hand 
—“ Mrs. John Hammond.” 

“Mrs. John Hammond!” He gave a long sigh 
of content and leaned back, crossing his arms. 
The strain was over. He felt he could have sat 
there for ever sighing his relief—the relief at being 
rid of that horrible tug, pull, grip on his heart. 
The danger was over. That was the feeling. 
They were on dry land again. 

But at that moment Jancy’s head came round the 
corner. 

“Darling—do you mind? I just want to go and 
say good-bye to the doctor.” 

Hammond started up. “I’ll come with you.” 

“No, no!” she said. “Don’t bother. I’d rather 
not. I’ll not be a minute.” 

And before he could answer she was gone. He 
had half a mind to run after her; but instead he sat 
down again. 

Would she really not be long? What was the 
time now? Out came the watch; he stared at noth¬ 
ing. That was rather queer of Jancy, wasn’t it? 
Why couldn’t she have told the stewardess to say 
good-bye for her? Why did she have to go chas¬ 
ing after the ship’s doctor? She could have sent 
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a note from the hotel even if the affair Had been 
urgent. Urgent? Did it—could it mean that she 
had been ill on the voyage—she was keeping some¬ 
thing from him? That was it! He seized his hat. 
He was going off to find that fellow and to wring 
the truth out of him at all costs. He thought he’d 
noticed just something. She was just a touch too 
calm—too steady. From the very first mo¬ 
ment— 

The curtains rang. Janey was back. He 
jumped to his feet. 

“Jancy, have you been ill on this voyage? You 
have 1” 

“ni?” Her airy little voice mocked him. She 
stepped over the rugs, and came up close, touched 
his breast, and looked up at him. 

“Darling,” she said, “don’t frighten me. Of 
course 1 haven’t! Whatever makes you think I 
have? Do I look ill?” 

But Hammond didn’t sec her. He only felt that 
she was looking at him and that there was no need 
to worry about anything. She was here to look 
after things. It was all right. Everything was. 

The gentle pressure of her hand was so calming 
that he put his over hers to hold it there. And 
she said: 

“Stand still. I want to look at you. I haven’t 
seen you yet. You’ve had your beard beautifully 
trimmed, and you look—younger, I think, and de¬ 
cidedly thinner! Bachelor life agrees with you.” 
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“Agrees with me!” He groaned for love and 
caught her close again. And again, as always, he 
had the feeling he was holding something that never 
was quite his—his. Something too delicate, too 
precious, that would fly away once he let go. 

“For God’s sake let’s get off to the hotel so that 
we can be by ourselves!” And he rang the bell 
hard for some one to look sharp with the luggage. 


Walking down the wharf together she took his 
arm. He had her on his arm again. And the 
difference it made to get into the cab after Janey— 
to throw the red-and-yellow striped blanket round 
them both—to tell the driver to hurry because 
neither of them had had any tea. No more going 
without his tea or pouring out his own. She was 
back. He turned to her, squeezed her hand, and 
said gently, teasingly, in the “special” voice he had 
for her: “Glad to be home again, dearie?” She 
smiled; she didn’t even bother to answer, but gently 
she drew his hand away as they came to the brighter 
streets. 

“We’ve got the best room in the hotel,” he said. 
“I wouldn’t be put off with another. And I asked 
the chambermaid to put in a bit of a fire in case you 
felt chilly. She’s a nice, attentive girl. And I 
thought now we were here we wouldn’t bother to go 
home to-morrow, but spend the day looking round 
and leave the morning after. Does that suit you? 
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There’s no hurry, is there? The children will have 
you soon enough. ... I thought a day’s sight-see¬ 
ing might make a nice break in your journey—eh, 
Janey?” 

“Have you taken the tickets for the day after?” 
she asked. 

“I should think I havel” He unbuttoned his 
overcoat and took out his bulging pocket-book. 
“Here wc are I I reserved a first-class carriage to 
Cooktown. There it is—‘Mr. mid Mrs. John 
Hammond.’ I thought we might as well do our¬ 
selves comfortably, and wc don’t want other people 
butting in, do we? But if you’d like to stop here a 
bit longer-?” 

“Oh, no!” said Janey quickly. “Not for the 
world 1 The day after to-morrow, then. And the 
children-” 

But they had reached the hotel. The manager 
was standing in the broad, brilliantly-lighted porch. 
He came down to greet them. A porter ran from 
the hall for their boxes. 

“Well, Mr. Arnold, here’s Mrs. Hammond at 
last I” 

'The manager led them through the hall him¬ 
self and pressed the elevator-bell. Hammond knew 
there were business pals of his sitting at the little 
hall tables having a drink before dinner. But he 
wasn’t going to risk interruption; he looked 
neither to the right nor the left. They could think 
what they pleased. If they didn’t understand, the 
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more fools they—and he stepped out of the lift, 
unlocked the door of their room, and shepherded 
Janey in. The door shut. Now, at last, they were 
alone together.: He turned up the light. The cur¬ 
tains were drawn; the fire blazed. He flung his 
hat on to the huge bed and went towards her. 

But—^would you believe it I—again they were in¬ 
terrupted. This time it was the porter with the 
luggage. He made two journeys of it, leaving 
the door open In between, taking his time, whis¬ 
tling through his teeth in the corridor. Hammond 
paced up and down the room, tearing ofl his gloves, 
tearing off his scarf. Finally he flung his overcoat 
on to the bedside. 

At last the fool was gone. The door clicked. 
Now they were alone. Said Hammond; “I feel I’ll 
never have you to myself again. These cursed 
people! Janey”—and he bent his flushed, eager 
gaze upon her—“let’s have dinner up here. If we 
go down to the restaurant we’ll be interrupted, and 
then there’s the confounded music” (the music he’d 
praised so highly, applauded so loudly last night I). 
“We shan’t be able to hear each other speak, i.et’s 
have something up here in front of the fire. It’s 
too late for tea. I’ll order a little supper, shall I ? 
How does that idea strike you?” 

“Do, darling!” said Janey. “And while you’re 
away—the children’s letters-” 

“Oh, later on will dol” said Hammond. 
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“But then we’d get it over,” said Janey. “And 
I’d first have time to-” 

“Oh, I needn’t go down!” explained Hammond. 
“I’ll just ring and give the order . . . you don’t 
want to send me away, do you?” 

Janey shook her head and smiled. 

“But you’re thinking of something else. You’re 
worrying about something,” said Hammond. 
“What is it? Come and sit here—come and sit on 
my knee before the fire.” 

“I’ll just unpin my hat,” said Janey, and she went 
over to the dressing-table. “A-ahl” She gave a 
little cry. 

“What is it?” 

“Nothing, darling. I’ve just found the chil¬ 
dren’s letters. That’s all right! They will keep. 
No hurry now!” She turned to him, clasping 
them. She tucked them into her frilled blouse. 
She cried quickly, gaily: “Oh, how typical this dress¬ 
ing-table is of you!” 

“Why? WTiat’s the matter with it?” said Ham¬ 
mond. 

“If it were floating in eternity I should say 
‘John!’ ” laughed Janey, staring at the big bottle 
of hair tonic, the wicker bottle of eau-de-Cologne, 
the two hair-brushes, and a dozen new collars tied 
with pink tape. “Is this all your luggage?” 

“Hang my luggage!” said Hammond; but all the 
same he liked being laughed at by Janey. “Let’s 
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talk. Let’s get down to things. Tell me”—and 
as Janey perched on his knees he leaned back and 
drew her into the deep, ugly chair—“tell me you’re 
really glad to be back, Janey.” 

“Yes, darling, I am glad,” she said. 

But just as when he embraced her he felt she 
would fly away, so Hammond never knew—never 
knew for dead certain that she was as glad as he 
was. How could he know? Would he ever 
know? Would he always have this craving—this 
pang like hunger, somehow, to make Janey so much 
part of him that there wasn’t any of her to escape? 
He wanted to blot out everybody, everything. I le 
wished now he’d turned off the light. That might 
have brought her nearer. And now those letters 
from the children rustled in her blouse. He could 
have chucked them into the fire. 

“Janey,” he whispered. 

“Yes, dear?” She lay on his breast, but so 
lightly, so remotely. Their breathing rose and fell 
together. 

“Janey!” 

“What is it?” 

“Turn to me,” he whispered. A slow, deep flush 
flowed into his forehead. “Kiss me, Janey! You 
kiss me!” 

It seemed to him there was a tiny pause—but 
long enough for him to suffer torture—before her 
lips touched his, firmly, lightly—kissing them as she 
always kissed him, as though the kiss—how could 
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he describe it?—confirmed what they were saying, 
signed the contract. But that wasn’t what he 
wanted; that wasn’t at all what he thirsted for. 
He felt suddenly, horribly tired. 

“If you knew,” he said, opening his eyes, “what 
it’s been like—^waiting to-day. I thought the boat 
never would come in. There we were, h ang ing 
about. What kept you so long?” 

She made no answer. She was looking away 
from him at the fire. The flames hurried—hur¬ 
ried over the coals, flickered, fell. 

“Not asleep, are you?” said Hammond, and he 
jumped her up and down. 

“No,” she said. And then: “Don’t do that, 
dear. No, I was thinking. As a matter of fact,” 
she said, “one of the passengers died last night— 
a man. That’s what held us up. We brought him 
in—I mean, he wasn’t buried at sea. So, of course, 
the ship’s doctor and the shore doctor-” 

“What was it?” asked Hammond uneasily. He 
hated to hear of death. He hated this to have 
happened. It was, in some queer way, as though 
he and Jancy had met a funeral on their way to the 
hotel. 

“Oh, it wasn’t anything in the least infectious!” 
said Jancy. She was speaking scarcely above her 
breath. “It was heart.” A pause. “Poor fel¬ 
low!” she said. “Quite young.” And she watched 
the fire flicker and fall. “He died in my arms,” 
said Janey. 
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The blow was so sudden that Hammond thought 
he would faint.. He couldn’t move; he couldn’t 
breathe. He felt all his strength flowing 
flowing into the big dark chair, and the big dark 
chair held him fast, gripped him, forced him to 
bear it. 

“What?” he said dully. “What’s that you 
say?” 

“The end was quite peaceful,” said the small 
voice. “He just”—and Hammond saw her lift her 
gentle hand—“breathed his life away at the end.” 
And her hand fell. 

“Who—else was there?” Hammond managed to 
ask. 

“Nobody. I was alone with him.” 

Ah, my God, what was she saying! What was 
she doing to him I This would kill him 1 And all 
the while she spoke: 

“I saw the change coming and I sent the steward 
for the doctor, but the doctor was too late. He 
couldn’t have done anything, anyway.” 

“But—why 'jou, why you?” moaned I lurnmond. 

At that Janey turned quickly, quickly searched 
his face. 

“You don’t mind, John, do you?” she asked. 

“You don’t- It’s nothing to do with you and 

me.” 

Somehow or other he managed to shake some 
sort of smile at her. Somehow or other he stam- 
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mered: “No—go—on, go onl I want you to tell 
me.” 

“But, John darling-” 

“Tell me, Janeyl” 

“There’s nothing to tell,” she said, wondering. 
“He was one of the first-class passengers. I saw 
he was very ill when he came on board. . . . But 
he seemed to be so much better until yesterday. 
He had a severe attack in the afternoon—excite¬ 
ment—nervousness, I think, about arriving. And 
after that he never recovered.” 

“But why didn’t the stewardess-” 

“Oh, my dear—the stewardess!” said Janey. 
“Wliat would he have felt? And besides ... he 
might have wanted to leave a message . . . 
to-" 

“Didn’t he?” muttered Hammond. “Didn’t he 
say anything?” 

“No, darling, not a word 1” She shook her head 
softly. “All the time I was with him he was too 
weak ... he was too weak even to move a 
finger. . . .” 

Jancy was silent. But her words, so light, so 
soft, so chill, seemed to hover in the air, to rain into 
his breast like snow. 

'Fhe lire luul gone red. Now it fell in with a 
sliarp souml and the room was colder. Cold crept 
up Ills arms. 'I'hc room was huge, immense, glit¬ 
tering. It filled his whole world. There was the 
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great blind bed, with his coat flung across it like 
some headless man saying his prayers. There was 
the luggage, ready to be carried away again, any¬ 
where, tossed into trains, carted on to boats. 

. . . “lie was too weak. He was too weak to 
move a finger.” And yet he died in Janey’s arms. 
She—who’tl never—never once in all these years— 

never on <me single solitary occasitm- 

No; he mustn't think of it. Madness lay in 
thinking of it. No, he wouldn’t face it. lie 
couldn't stand it. It was too much to bear! 

And now Janey toucheii his tic with her fingers. 
She pinched the edges of the tie together. 

“You’re not—sorry I told you, John darling? It 
hasn’t made you sad? It hasn’t spoilt our evening— 
our being alone t<iyftlicr?” 

But at that he had to hide his face. I le put his 
face into her bosom arul his arms enfoUlcd her. 

Spoilt their evening! Spoilt their being alone 
togetfier! 'Fhey would never be alone together 
again. 
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A STOUT man with a pink face wears dingy 
white flannel trousers, a blue coat with a 
pink handkerchief showing, and a straw 
hat much too small for him, perched at the back of 
his head. He plays the guitar. A little chap in 
white canvas shoes, his face hidden under a felt 
hat like a broken wing, breathes into a flute; and 
a tall thin fellow, with bursting oVer-ripe button 
boots, draws ribbons—long, twisted, streaming 
ribbons—of tune out of a fiddle. They stand, 
unsmiling, but not serious, in the broad sunlight 
opposite the fruit-shop; the pink spider of a hand 
beats the guitar, the little squat hand, with a brass- 
atKi-tur<|uoise ring, forces the reluctant flute, and 
the fiddler’s arm tries to saw the fiddle in two. 

A crowtl collects, eating oranges and bananas, 
tearing off the skins, dividing, sharing. One young 
girl has even a basket of strawberries, but she does 
fiot eat them. “Aren't they dear!" She stares at 
the tiny ])ointcd fruits as if she were afraid of them. 
^Fhe Australian soldier laughs. “Here, go on, 
there’s not more than a mouthful.” But he doesn’t 
want her to eat them, either. He likes to watch 
her little frightened face, and her puzzled eyes lifted 
to his: “Aren’t they a price!” He pushes out his 
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chest and grins. Old fat ■women in velvet bodices 
—old dusty pin-cushions—lean old hags like worn 
umbrellas with a quivering bonnet on top; young 
•women, in muslins, with hats that might have grown 
on hedges, and high pointed shoes; men in khaki, 
sailors, shabby clerks, young Jews in fine cloth suits 
with padded shoulders atul wide trousers, “hospital 
boys” in blue—the sun discovers them—tlie loud, 
bold music hoUis them together in one big knot 
for a moment. The young ones are larking, push¬ 
ing each other on and otf the pavement, ^lodging, 
nudging; the old ones are talking: “So I said to ’im, 
if you wants the doctor to yourself, fetch ’irn, says 
I.” 

“An’ by the time they was cooked there wasn’t so 
much as you could put in the palm of me ’andl” 

The only ones who arc t[uict are the ragged 
children. 'I’hcy stand, as close up to the musicians 
as they can get, their hands behind their hacks, their 
eyes big. Occasionally a leg hops, an arm wags. 
A tiny staggerer, overcome, turns round twice, sits 
down solemn, and then gets up again. 

“Ain’t it lovely?” whispers a small girl behind 
her hand. 

And the music breaks into bright pieces, ami joins 
together again, and again breaks, and is dissolved, 
and the crowd scatters, moving slowly up the hill. 

At the corner of tiic road the stalls begin. 

"'ncklcrs! 'Puppcncc a tickler! 'Ool ’ave a 
tickler? I'ickle ’em up, boys.” Little soft brooms 
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on wire handles. They are eagerly bought by the 
soldiers. 

“Buy a golliwog I Tuppence a golliwog 1” 

“Buy a jumping donkey I All alive-ohl” 

'VS’n-perior chewing gum. Buy something to do, 
boys.” 

“Buy a rose. Give ’er a rose, boy. Rioses, 
lady?” 

“I'cvversl Fcvversl” They are hard to resist. 
1.lively, streaming feathers, emerald green, scarlet, 
bright blue, canary yellow. Even the babies wear 
feathers threaded through their bonnets. 

And an old woman in a three-cornered paper 
hat cries as if it were her final parting advice, the 
only way of saving yourself or of bringing him to 
his senses; “Buy a three-cornered ’at, my dear, an’ 
put it on!” 

It is a flying day, half sun, half wind. When the 
sun goes in a shadow flies over; when it comes out 
again it is fiery. I'he men and women feel it burning 
tlieir backs, their breasts and their arms; they feel 
their bodies expanding, coming alive ... so that 
they make large embracing gestures, lift up their 
arms, for notiiing, swoop down on a girl, blurt into 
laughter. 

J .emonadc! A whole tank of it stands on a table 
covered with a cloth; aiul lemons like blunted fishes 
blob in the yellow water. It looks solid, like a 
jelly, in the thick glasses. Why can’t they drink it 
without spilling it? Everybody spills it, and before 
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the glass is handed back the last drops are thrown 
in a ring. 

Round the ice-cream cart, with its striped awn¬ 
ing and bright brass cover, the children cluster. 
Little tongues lick, lick round the cream trumpets, 
round the squares. Tire cover is lifted, the wooden 
spoon plunges in; one shuts one’s eyes to feel it, 
silently scrunching. 

“Let these little birds tell you your future 1“ She 
stands beside the cage, a shrivelled ageless Italian, 
clasping and unclasping her dark claws. Her face, 
a treasure of delicate carving, is tied in a green-and- 
gold scarf. And insitle their prison the lov'c-birds 
flutter towards the papers in the seed-tray. 

“You have great strength of character. You 
will marry a red-haired man and have three chil¬ 
dren. Beware of a blonde woman." Look out! 
Look out! A motor-car ilriven by a fat chauffeur 
comes rushing down the hill. Inside there a blonde 
woman, pouting, leaning ftirward—rushing through 
your life—beware! beware! 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I am an auctioneer by 
profession, and if what I tell you is not the truth 
I am liable to have my licence taken away frottJ me 
and a heavy imprisonment." He holds the licence 
across his chest; the sweat pours down his face into 
his paper collar; his eyes look glazed. When he 
takes off his hat tliere is a deep pucker of angry 
flesh on his forehead. Nobody buys a watch. 

Look out again! A huge barouche comes swing- 
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ing down the hill with two old, old babies inside. 
She holds up a lace parasol; he sucks the knob of 
his cane, and the fat old bodies roll together as the 
cradle rocks, and the steaming horse leaves a trail 
of manure as it ambles down the hill. 

Under a tree, Professor Leonard, in cap and 
gown, stands beside his banner. He is here “for 
one day,” from the London, Paris and Brussels 
Lxhibition, to tell your fortune from your face. 
And he statuls, smiling encouragement, like a clumsy 
ilcntist. When the big men, romping and swearing 
a moment before, hand across their sixpence, and 
.stand before liim, they arc suddenly serious, dumb, 
timid, almost blushing as the Professor’s quick hand 
notches the printed card. They are like little chil¬ 
dren caught playing in a forbidden garden by the 
owner, stepping from behind a tree. 

'Idle top of the lull is reached. How hot it is I 
How fine it is! The public-house is open, and the 
crowtl presses in. 'Phe mother sits on the pave¬ 
ment eiige with her baby, and the father brings her 
out a glass of dark, brownish stuff, and then sav¬ 
agely elbows his way in again. A reek of beer 
floats frmn the public-house, and a loud clatter and 
rattle of voices. 

'I'he wiml has dropped, and the sun burns more 
fiercely than ever. Outside the two .swing-doors 
there is a thick mass t)f children like flics at the 
mouth of a sweet-jar. 

And up, up the hill come the people, with ticklers 
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and golliwogs, and roses and feathers. Up, up 
'they thrust into the light and heat, shouting, laugh¬ 
ing, squealing, as though they were being pushed by 
something, far below, atui by the sun, far ahead 
of them—drawn up into the full, bright, dazzling 
radiance to . . . what? 



AN IDEAL FAMILY 


T hat evening for the first time in his life, as 
he pressed through the swing door and de¬ 
scended the three broad steps to the pave¬ 
ment, old Mr.. Neave felt he was too old for the 
spring. Spring—warm, eager, restless—^was there, 
waiting for Iiiin in the golden light, ready in front 
of everybody to run up, to blow in his white beard, 
to drag sweetly on his arm. And he couldn’t meet 
her, no; he couldn’t square up once more and stride 
off, jaunty as a young man. He was tired and, 
although the late sun was still shining, curiously 
cold, with a numbed feeling all over. Quite sud¬ 
denly he hadn’t the energy, he hadn’t the heart to 
stand this gaiety and bright movement any longer; 
it confusetl him. Me wanted to stand still, to wave 
it away with his stick, to say, “Be off with you!” 
biuUicniy it was a terrible effort to greet as usual— 
tipping his wide-awake with his stick—all the people 
whom he knew, the friends, acquaintances, shop¬ 
keepers, postmen, drivers. But the gay glance that 
went with the gesture, the kindly twinkle that 
seemed to say, “I'm a match and more for any of 
you”-—that old Mr. Neave could not manage at 
all. I Ic stumped along, lifting his knees high as 
if he were walking through air that had somehow 
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grown hca\'y and solid like water. Aiul the home¬ 
ward-going crowd hurried by, the trams clanked, 
the light carts clattered, the big swinging cabs 
bowled along witli that reckless, <lehant inditfercnce 
that one knows only in dreams. . - . 

It had been a day like other days at the office. 
Nothing special had happened. IlaroUl hadti’t 
come back from lunch until close on tour. Where 
had he been? What had he been up to? He 
wasn’t going to let his father know. Old Mr. 
Ncave liad happened to be in the vestibule, saying 
good-bye to a caller, when HaroUI sauntered in, 
perfectly turned out as usual, cool, suave, smiling 
that peculiar little half-smile that women found to 
fascinating. 

Ah, I laroUI was too handsome, too handstnne by 
far; tliat had becti the trouble all along. No man 
had a right to such eyes, such lashes, and such lii»s; 
it 'vvas uncanny. As few his mother, his sisters, and 
the servants, it was not too much to say they maile 
a young god of hitn; they worshipped Harold, they 
forgave him everything: and he hail needeti some 
forgiving ever since the time when he was thirteen 
and he had stolen his mother’s purse, taken the 
money, anti hitiden the purse in the cotik’s hctiroom. 
Old Mr. Neave struck .sharply with his stick uptm 
the pavement edge. But it wasn’t only his family 
who spoiled I laroltl, he rcllccteti, it was every¬ 
body; he had only to look and to smile, ami d«>wn 
they went before him. St> perhaps it wasn’t to be 
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wondered at that he expected the office to carry on 
the tradition. H’m, h’m I But it couldn’t be done. 
No business—not even a successful, established, big 
paying concern—could be played with. A man had 
either to put his whole heart and soul into it, or It 
went all to pieces before his eyes. . . . 

And then Charlotte and the girls were always at 
him to make the whole thing over to Harold, to re¬ 
tire, and to spend his time enjoying himself. En¬ 
joying himself! Old Mr.. Neave stopped dead 
under a group of ancient cabbage palms outside the 
(iovernment buildings! Enjoying himself! The 
wind of evening shook the dark lea'ves to a thin 
airy cackle. Sitting at home, twiddling his thumbs, 
conscious all the while that his life’s work was slip¬ 
ping away, dissolving, disappearing through Har¬ 
old's line fingers, while Harold smiled. . . . 

“Wily will you be so unreasonable, father? 
'riierc’s absolutely no need for you to go to the 
oillco. It only makes It very awkward for us when 
people persist in saying how tired you’re looking. 
I Icre’s tills huge liouse and garden. Surely you 
couUi be iiapjiy in—in—appreciating it for a change. 
Or you couhl take up some hobby.’’ 

And Lola the baby had chimed in loftily, “All 
men ought to Iiave hobbies. It makes life impos¬ 
sible if they haven’t.” 

Well, well 1 I le couldn’t help a grim smile as 
painfully he began to climb the hill that led into 
ilarcourt Avenue. Where would Lola and her 
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sisters and Charlotte be if he’d gone in for hobbies, 
he’d like to know? Hobbies couldn’t pay for the 
town house and the seaside bungalow’, and their 
horses, and their golf, and the sixty-guinea gram¬ 
ophone in the music-room for them to dance to. 
Not that he grudged them these things. No, they 
were smart, good-looking girls, and Charlotte was 
a remarkable woman; it was natural for them to be 
in the swim. As a matter of fact, no other house 
in the town was as popular as theirs; no other 
family entertained so much. And how many times 
old Mr.. Neave, pushing the cigar box across the 
smoking-room table, had listened to praises of his 
wife, his girls, of himself even. 

“You’re an ideal family, sir, an ideal family. 
It’s like something one reads about or secs on the 
stage.’’ 

“That’s all right, my hoy,’’ old Mr. Ncavc would 
reply. “Try one of those; 1 think you’ll like them. 
And if you care to smoke in tlic garden, you’ll find 
the girls on the lawn, 1 dare say.’’ 

That w’as why the girls hail never marricil, so 
people said. I’hcy could have married at\ybody. 
But they had too good a time at home. 'I hcy were 
too happy together, the girls and Charlotte. I I’m, 
h'ml Well, well I Perhaps so. . . . 

By this time he had walked the length of fashion¬ 
able Harcourt Avenue; he had reached the conter 
house, their house. The carriage gates ■were pushed 
back; there were fresh marks of wheels on the drive. 
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And then he faced the big white-painted house, with 
its wide-open windows, its tulle curtains floating out¬ 
wards, its blue jars of hyacinths on the broad sills. 
On either side of the carriage porch their hydran¬ 
geas—famous in the town—^were coming into 
flower; the pinkish, bluish masses of flower lay like 
light among the spreading leaves. And somehow, 
it seemed to old Mr. Neave that the house and the 
flowers, and even the fresh marks on the drive, were 
saying, “There is young life here. There are 
girls-” 

'rhe hall, as always, was dusky with wraps, para¬ 
sols, gloves, piled on the oak chests. From the 
music-room sounded the piano, quick, loud and im¬ 
patient. Through the drawing-room door that was 
ajar voices floated. 

“And were there ices?” came from Charlotte. 
Then the creak, creak of her rocker. 

"IcesI” cried Ethel. “My dear mother, you 
never saw such ices. Only two kinds. And one a 
common little strawberry shop ice, in a sopping wet 
frill." 

“The food altogether was too appalling,” came 
from Marion. 

“Still, it’s rather early for ices,” said Charlotte 
easily. 

“But why, if one has them at all . . .” began 
I-ithel. 

“Oh, quite so, darling,” crooned Charlotte. 

Suddenly the music-room door opened and Lola 
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dashed out. She started, she nearly screamed, at 
the sight of old Mr. Neav'c. 

“Gracious, father! What a fright you gave me! 
Have you just come home? Why isn’t Charles 
here to help you oft with your coat?" 

Her cheeks were crinuson from playing, her eyes 
glittered, the hair fell over her forehead. And 
she breathed as though she had come running 
through the dark and was frightened. Old Mr. 
Neave stared at his youngest daughter; he felt he 
had never .seen her before. So that was Lola, was 
it? But she seemed to have forgotten her father; 
it was not for him that she was waiting there. Now 
she put the tip of her crumpled hatulkerchief be¬ 
tween her teeth ami tugged at it angrily. The tele¬ 
phone rang. A-ah! Lola gave a cry like a sob 
and dashed past him. 'Lhe dotjr of the telephone- 
room slammeil, and at tlic same moment Charlotte 
called, “Is that you, father?” 

“You’re tired again," saiti Charlotte reproach¬ 
fully, atul she stojjpctl the rocker ami oftcred him 
her warm plum-like ciieck. Brighl-hairet! Ltliel 
pecked his heard: Marion’s lips hrusheii his car. 

"Did you walk hack, father?" asked Charlotte. 

"Yes, I walked home," said old Mr. Ncav'c, and 
he sank into one of the immense tirawing-room 
chairs. 

"But 'why didn’t you take a cab?" said I'ithcl. 
“There are hundreds of cabs about at that time.” 

"My dear Ethel," cried Marion, “if father pre- 
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fers to tire himself out, I really don’t see what busi¬ 
ness of ours it is to interfere.” 

“Children, children?” coaxed Charlotte. 

But Marion wouldn’t be stopped. “No, mother, 
you spoil father, and it’s not right. You ought to 
be stricter with him. He’s very naughty.” She 
laughed her hard, bright laugh and patted her hair 
in a mirror. Strange 1 When she was a little girl 
she had such a soft, hesitating voice; she had even 
stuttered, and now, whatever she said—even if it 
was only “Jam, please, father”—^it rang out as 
though she were on the stage. 

“Did Harold leave the office before you, dear?” 
asked Charlotte, beginning to rock again. 

“I’m not sure,” said old Mr. Neave. “I’m not 
sure. I ditln’t sec him after four o’clock.” 

“He said-” began Charlotte. 

But at that moment Ethel, who was twitching 
over the leaves of some paper or other, ran to her 
mother aiul sank ilown beside her chair. 

“'rhere, you sec,” she cried. “That’s what I 
mean, mummy. Yellow, with touches of silver. 
Don’t you agree?” 

“(Jive it to me, love,” said Charlotte. She fum¬ 
bled for her tortoise-shell spectacles and put 
them on, gave the page a little dab with her plump 
small lingers, and pursed up her lips. “Very 
sweet!” she crooned vaguely; she looked at Ethel 
over her spectacles. “But I shouldn’t have the 
train.” 
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“Not the train!” wailed Ethel tragically. “But 
the train’s the whole point.” 

“Here, mother, let me decide.” Marion 
snatched the paper playfully from Charlotte. “I 
agree with mother,” .she cried triumphantly. “The 
train overweights it.” 

Old Mr. Neave, forgotten, sank into the broad 
lap of his chair, and, dozing, heard them as tiiough 
he dreamed- There was no doubt about it, he was 
tired out; he had lost his hold. Even Charlotte 
and the girls were too much for him to-night, 'fhey 
were too . . . too. . . - But all his drowsing brain 
could think of was—too rich for him. And some¬ 
where at the back of everything he was watcliing 
a little withered ancient man climbing up endless 
flights of stairs. Who was he? 

“I shan’t dress to-night,” lie muttered. 

“What do you say, father?” 

“Eh, what, what?" Old Mr. Neave woke with 
a start and stared acros.s at them. “I shan’t dress 
to-night,” he repeated. 

“But, father, we’ve got l.ucile taiming, and 1 letiry 
Davenport, and Mrs. 'I’ccidic Walker.” 

“It will look so very out of the picture.” 

“Don’t you feel well, dear?” 

“You needn't tnakc any effort. What is Cliarlcs 
forf” 

“But if you’re really not up to it,” Charlotte 
wavered. 

“Very well! Very well!” Old Mr. Neave got 
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up and went to join that little old climbing fellow 
just as far as his dressing-room. . . 

There young Charles was waiting for him. 
Carefully, as though everything depended on it, he 
was tucking a towel round the hot-water' can. 

\ oung Charles had been a favourite of his ever since 
as a little red-faced boy he had come into the house 
to look after the fires. Old Mr. Neave lowered 
Iiimsclf into the cane lounge by the window, 
stretched out his legs, and made his little evening 
joke, “Dress him up, Charles 1” And Charles, 
breathing intensely and frowning, bent forward to 
take the pin out of his tie. 

H’in, li’ml Well, welll It was pleasant by the 
open wiiulow, very pleasant—a fine mild evening. 
'I’liey were cutting the grass on the tennis court 
below; he heard the soft churr of the mower. Soon 
the girls wouUl begin their tennis parties again. 
And at the thought he seemed to hear Marion’s 
voice ring out, “Cood for you, partner. . . . Oh, 
played, partner. . . . Oh, very nice indeed.” 
'riien Charlotte calling from the veranda, 
“Where is Harohl?” And Ethel, “He’s certainly 
not here, mother.” And Charlotte’s vague, “He 
said--” 

Old Mr. Neave sighed, got up, and putting one 
hand uiuler his beard, he took the comb from young 
Charles, and carefully combed the white beard over. 
Charles gave him a folded handkerchief, his watch 
and seals, and spectacle case. 
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“That will do, my lad.” The door shut, he sank 
back, he was alone. . . . 

And now that little ancient fellow was climbing 
down etulless tliglits that led to a glittering, gay din¬ 
ing-room. What legs he had! I'hey were like a 
spider’s—thin, withered. 

“You’re an ideal family, sir, an ideal family.” 

But if that were true, why ditin't Charlotte or 
the girls stop him? Why was he all alone, climbing 
up and down? Where was Harold? Ah, it was 
no good expecting anything from Harold. Down, 
down went the little old spider, and then, to his 
horror, old Mr. Neave saw him slip past the dining¬ 
room and make for the porch, the tlark drive, the 
carriage gates, the oflice. Stop him, stop him, 
somehotly! 

Old Mr. Neave started up. It was tlark in his 
dressing-rotiin; the window shone pale. How bmg 
had he been asleej)? He listened, ami thrcujgh the 
big, airy, tiarkenetl house there Ihiateil far-away 
voices, far-away sounds. Perhaps, he thought 
vaguely, he had been asleep ftm a long time. He’tl 
been forgotten. What luui all this to tlo with him 
—this house and Charlotte, the girls and HaroUl— 
what diti he kruiw about them? 'Fhey were 
strangers to him. l ife had passed him by. Char¬ 
lotte was not his wife. I lis wife! 

... A dark porch, half hidden by a pas.sion- 
vinc, that drooped sorrowful, mournful, as though 
it understood. Small, warm arms were round his 
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neck. A face, little and pale, lifted to his, and a 
voice breathed, “Good-bye, my treasure.” 

My treasure 1 “Goodbye, my treasure!” Which 
of them had spoken? Why had they said 
good-bye? There had been some terrible mistake. 
She was his wife, that little pale girl, and all the rest 
of his life had been a dream. 

I’hcn the door opened, and young Charles, stand¬ 
ing in the light, put his hands by his side and shouted 
like a young soldier, “Dinner is on the table, sir!” 
“I’m coming, I’m coming,” said old Mr. Neave. 
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■Jr-^LErEN o’ihck. A knack at the door. . . . 
r4 I hope I haven’t disturbed you, madam. 

Jl _ 4 You weren’t asleep—were you? But IVc 

just given my lady her tea, and there was such a nice 
cup over, I thought, perhaps . . . 

. . . Not at all, madam. I always make a cup 
of tea last thing. She drinks it in betl after her 
prayers to warm her up. I put the kettle on when 
she kneels down and I say to it, “Now you needn’t 
be in too much of a hurry to say yaur prayers.’’ 
But it’s always boiling before my lady is half 
through. You see, riuulam, we know .sucli a lot of 
people, and they’ve all got to be prayctl for—every 
one. My lady keeps a list of the names in a little 
.red book. Oh dear! whenever some one new lias 
been to see us and my lady says afterwards, “Idlen, 
give me my little red book,’’ I feel quite wild, I ilo. 
“'I'here’s another,’’ 1 think, “keeping her out of 
her bed in all weathers.’’ And she won't have a 
cushion, you know, madam; she kneels on the hard 
carpet. It fulgets me something dreailful to see 
her, knowing her as I do. I’ve tried to cheat her; 
I’ve spread out the eideialown. But the first titnc 
I did it—oh, she gave me such a look—holy it was, 
madam. “Did our laird have an eiderdown, 
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Ellen?” she said. But—I was younger at the time 
—I felt inclined to say, “No, hut our Lord wasn’t 
your age, and he didn’t know what it was to have 
your lumbago.” Wicked—^wasn’t it? But she’s 
too good, you know, madam. When I tucked her 
up just now and seen—saw her lying back, her 
hands outside and her head on the pillow—so 
pretty—I couldn’t help thinking, “Now you look 
just like your dear mother when I laid her outl” 

. . . Yes, madam, it was all left to me. Oh, she 
did look sweet. I did her hair, soft-like, round 
her forehead, all in dainty curls, and just to one 
sitle of her neck I put a bunch of most beautiful 
purple pansies. I'hosc pansies made a picture of 
her, madam 1 I shall never forget them. I 
thought to-night, when I looked at my lady, “Now, 
if only the pansies was there no one could tell the 
ditterence." 

, . . Only the last year, madam. Only after 
she’d got a little—well—feeble as you might say. 
Of course, she was never dangerous; she was the 
sweetest <»ld huly. But how it took her was—she 
thought she’ll lost something. She couldn’t keep 
still, she couldn’t settle. All day long she’d be up 
and down, up and down; you’d meet her every¬ 
where—on the stairs, in the porch, making for the 
kitchen. And she'd look up at you, and she’d say 
-—just like a child, “I’ve lost it. I’ve lost it.” 
“Come along,” I’d say, “come along, and I’ll lay 
out your patience for you.” But she’d catch me 
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by the hand—I was a favourite of hers—and whis¬ 
per, ‘“Find it for me, Ellen. Find it for me.” Sad, 
wasn’t it? 

. . . No, she never recovered, nuulam. She 
had a stroke at the end. Last words she ever said 

was—very sUnv, “Lv'ok in—the- Look—in 

-” And then she was gone. 

. . . No, madam, I ean’t say I noticed it. Per¬ 
haps some girls. But you see, it's like this, I’ve got 
nobody but my lady. My mother diet] of consump¬ 
tion when I was four, and I lived with my grand¬ 
father, who kci)t a hair-tlre.sser’s shop, i uscil to 
spend all my time in the shop uiuler a table dress¬ 
ing my doll’s hair—copying the assistant.s, I sup¬ 
pose. They were ever so kind to me. Used to 
make me little wigs, all colours, the latest fashions 
and all. And there Fii sit all day, quiet as quiet— 
the customers never knew. < )nly now atui again 
I’d take rny peep from uiuier the table-cloth. 

. . . But one day I manageil to get a pair of 
scissors and—would you lielieve it, nnulam? I cut 
off all my hair; snippet! it oil all in bits, like the little 
monkey I was. (iraiulfather was fittiaus! lie 
caught hold of the tongs—I shall never Firget it— 
grabbed me by the liatul atuI shut my fingers in 
them. “'I'hat’ll teacli you!” he said. It was a 
fearful burn. I’ve got the mark of it to-day. 

. . , Well, you .sec, madam, he’d taken such 
pride in my hair. I Ic used to sit me up on the coun¬ 
ter, before the customers came, anti tlo it something 
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beautiful—^big, soft curls and waved over the top. 

I remember the assistants standing round, and me 
ever so si)lemn with the penny grandfather gave me 
to hokl while it was being done. . . . But he always 
took the penny back afterwards. Poor grandfather 1 
Wild, he was, at the fright I’d made of myself. 
But he frightened me that time. Do you know 
what 1 dill, mailam? I ran away. Yes, I did, 
round the corners, in and out, I don’t know how 
far I didn’t run. Oh, dear, I must have looked a 
sight, with my hand rolled up In my pinny and my 
hair stickltig out. People must have laughed when 
they saw me. . . . 

. . . No, nuuhun, grandfather never got over It. 
I Jc couldn’t liear the sight tif me after. Couldn’t 
cat his dinner, even. If I was there. So my aunt 
took me. She was a eripide, an upholstress. 
Tiny! Site had to stand tm the sofas when she 
wanted to cut out the luieks. Ami it was helping 
her 1 met my lady. . . . 

, . . Not so very, madam. I was thirteen, 
turncil. And I tioa’t rememher ever feeling—well 
—-a chihl, as you might say. li’ou see there was my 
tmiform, atu! one thing and another. My lady [Hit 
me into collars ami cults from the lirst. Oh yes— 
once I did! 'That was—funny! It was like this. 
My lady Inul her two little nieces staying with her— 
we were at .Sheldon at the time^—and there was a 
fair on the eomnion. 

**N'ow, ICllcn,” she said. “! want you to take the 
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two youn^ ladies for a ride on the donkeys.” Off 
we went; solemn little loves they were; each had a 
hand. But when we came to the ilonkeys they were 
too shy to go on. So we stood atul watched instead. 
Beautiful those donkeys were! They were the first 
I’d seen out of a cart^—for pleasure as you 
might say. They were a hwely silver-grey, with 
little red saddles and blue bridles anil bells jing-a- 
jingling on their ears. Atul quite big girls—older 
than me, cven^—were riding them, ever so gay. 
Not at all common, I don’t mean, madam, just en¬ 
joying themselves. And I don’t know %vhat it was, 
but the way the little feet went, and the eyes—so 
gentle—aiul the soft ears—made me want to go on 
a donkey more than anything in the world! 

. . . Of course, I couldn’t. I had my young 
ladies. And what would I have looked like perched 
up there in my uniform? But all the rest of the 
day it was d<inkeys^—donkeys cm the brain with me. 
I felt I should have burst if I didn’t tell stnne one; 
and who was there to tell ? But when I went to bed 
—I was sleeping in Mrs. James’s bedroom, our 
cook that was, at the time—as soon as the lights 
was out, there they were, my donkeys, jingling along, 
with their neat little feet ami sad eyes. . . . Well, 
madam, would you believe it, I waited for a long 
time and pretemled to he asleep, and tlieti suddenly 
I sat up and called cjut as loud as I could, '7 th uusnt 
to go on a donkt’y. I do mint a donkt'y-r'tdi'!" 
You see, I had to say it, and I thought they wouldn’t 
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laugh at me if they knew I was only dreaming. Art¬ 
ful—wasn’t it? Just what a silly child would 
think. . . . 

. . . No, madam, never now. Of course, I did 
think of it at one time. But it wasn’t to be. He 
had a little tlower-shop just down the road and 
across from where we was living. Funny—wasn’t 
it ? f\nd me .such a one f«»r ll<iwers. We were hav¬ 
ing a lot <tf ctimpany at the time, and I was in and 
out of the shop inm'e often than mit, as the saying is. 
,4nd Harry and I (his n.imc was Harry) got to 
quarrelling aiutut how things ought to be arranged 
■—and that began it. Idowers! you wimUln’t believe 
it, maiiam, the flowers he used to bring me. I Ic’d 
stop at ftothing. It was lilies-<d'-thc-val!ey more 
than once, aiul I’m not exaggerating! Well, of 
course, we were g<iing t(t be marrictl ami live over 
the shop, aiul it was all going to be just s«i, and I 
was to have the window to arrange. . . . Oh, how 
I’ve done that window of a Saturday! Not really, 
of course, tnad.ini, just dreaming, as you might say. 
I’ve tione it ftst- C’hristnuts—motto in holly, and all 
—and I’ve had my i' astcr lilies with a gorgeous star 
all daffoiiils in the middle. I’ve hung—well, that’s 
enough of tiuif. The day cattle he was to call for 
me to choose the furniture. Siiall I ever forget it? 
It was a ruesilay. My huly wasn’t tjuitc herself 
that afternoon. Not that she'll said anything, of 
eourse; she never tines or will. But I knew by the 
way that she kcj»t wrapping herself up and asking 
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me if it was cold—and her little nose looked . . . 
pinched. I didn't like leavinjj her; I knew I’d be 
worrying all the time. At l.ist I asked lier If she’d 
rather I put it oil. '‘t)h no, Idlcn,” site said, “ytm 
mustn’t mind alnnit me. Vou mustn’t disappoint 
your young man.” And si> cheerful, \am kmnv, 
madam, never thinking about herself. It juatie me 
feel worse than ever. I began t<» wnjuicr . . . 
then she dropped her fuuulkerchief atul began to 
stoop down to pick it up herself—a thing she ticver 
did. "Whatever are you di»ing!” 1 cried, running 
to stop her. "Well,” she said, smiling, you know, 
madam, “I shall have to begin t«> practise.” Oh, it 
was all I could do not to hurst out crying. ! went 
over to the dressing-table atul made lulieve to rub 
up the silver, and 1 eouldti’t keep mvscif in, atul I 
askcii her if she’d rather 1 . . . iliibt’t get married. 
"No, Lllen,” she said—tliat uas her vnice, in.idam, 
like I’m giving you"—''N<n b’Uen, tint h»r the wu/c 
xvoritif” But while she said it, maiiam—i was look, 
ing in her glass; of course, she tlidn’t kiunv I ctuild 
sec her—she put her HttU- hatui on her heart just 
like her dear mother used to, atul lifted her eyes. 
. . . Oh, mud am! 

When I lurry came 1 had his letters all rca<ly, and 
the ring and a ducky little brooch he’il giveti me~,a 
silver bird it was, vvitli a chain in its beak, atul on the 
end of the chain a heart with a <lagger. Quite the 
thing I I opened the door to hitn. I never gave him 
time for a ward. "There you arc," I said, "‘rake 
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them all back,” I said, “it’s all over. I’m not going 
to marry ytni,” I said, “I can’t leave my lady.” 
Wliite! he turned as white as a woman. I had to 
shun tlie door, and there I stood, all of a tremble, 
till I knew he luul gone. When I opened the door 
—believe me or not, madam—that man was gonel 
I ran out into the road just as I was, in my apron 
ami my liouse-shoes, ami there 1 stayed in the middle 
of tlie road . . . staring. People must have 
lauglied if tlscy saw me. . . . 

. . . Cioodaess graci<ujs!—^What’s that? It’s 
the clock striking! Ami here I’ve been keeping you 
awake. (Hi, madam, you ought t») have stopped me. 

. . . Can 1 tuck in your feet? I always tuck in my 
l.'uiy’s feet, every niglit, just the same. .‘\ml she 
says, “(»ood night, I'.licn. Sleep sound and wake 
early!" 1 don’t know what I sliould dt) if she didn’t 
.say that, now. 

. , . Oh dear, ! sometimes tliitik . . . whatever 
should I do if anvthing were to .. . But, there, 
thinking’s n*> goiul to any one is it, jiiatlam? 
I’hinking w'on’t help. Not that I i.lo it often. And 
if ever 1 lio I pull myself up sharp, “Now, then, 
h!llcn. At it ag.un - you silly girl! 1 f you c,in’t find 

anything better ti> tlo than to start thinking! . . 





